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Religious Communications. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


THERE are some persons whose 
habit it is regularly to pass 
over, as too unimportant to deserve 
their regard, the prefaces of the 
boeks which fall in their way. As 
I am not of this number, I venture 
to say that such readers are guilty, 
in this practice, of a wrong, both to 
the authors and to themselves :-—to 
the authors, who have often some- 
thing of moment in relation to their 
works to communicate in the outset, 
or who, at all events, would not 
write a preface, if they did not wish 
it to be read; and to themselves, 
because not seldom there are some 
circumstances and considerations, 
the only appropriate situation of 
which, in a book, is the preface, 
but which are still material to the 
object, the intelligibility and even 
the interest of the work. For my- 
self, I can say, that frequently I 
have been furnished with a gratifica- 
tion amply to recompense my observ- 
ance of my rule; and you must al- 
low me, Mr. Editor, to remark, that 
among the prefaces which I never 
pass over without attention and a 
somewhat serious attention too, are 
those which, from year to year, are 
contained in the Appendix to the 
Christian Observer ; and my object 
in these prefatory remarks, is to in- 
troduce an expression of pleasure 
in reference to the observations at 
the conclusion of the preface to your 
volume for last year. 

I dwelt with delight kindred to 
your own onthe rapid march of 
Christian benevolence, on the ex- 
tension of the labours of religious 
zeal, and the suspicious prospects 
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which appear on all sides to have 
been for a considerable period in- 
creasingly opening upon the world. 
It is not easy to trace the labours 
of the various societies in our me- 
tropolis, in our country at large, and 
throughout the world without very 
sanguine hopes that these are some 
of the instruments and messengers 
employed by our gracious Lord, to 
advance towards its long-desired 
crisis the universal extension of that 
blessed dispensation, whose motto 
and whose spirit are, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good willtowards man.” I also ac- 
companied you in the regrets natu- 
rally awakened in every Christian 
bosom by the symptoms of our frail 
mortality, which, in so many _ in- 
stances, have betrayed themselves, 
not in the principles or the institutions 
to which you allude—for- in these 
there is, I trust, an imperishable 
vitality—but in the indefatigable 
agents by whom those principles 
have been evolved, and those so- 
cieties chiefly sustained. Weari- 
ness, not in well-doing, but in the 
exhaustion caused by the toil; sick- 
ness, which wastes the best com- 
pacted frame geand death, who will 
not be deluded of his victims, how 
ever busily or laudably they may be 
engaged, have all assaulted, and 
must continue to assault, the  la- 
bourers in every Christian work. 
Men who have devoted the spring 
time of life to the furtherance of the 
cause of God, and have been. per- 
mitted to outlive the summer, bear- 
ing the burthen and heat of the day, 
have necessarily been overtaken by 
the decays of autumn, although not 
before their harvest has been ripe 
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for the celestial.garner. It is an in- 

stance of great mercy in the heaven- 

ly husbandman to spare us such 
men so long: but in mercy to them- 
selves, at last they are resumed, 

“God having provided some better 

thing for them.” 

In such visitations as these _ it 
is natural for those who have la- 
boured with them, be it but one 
hour or the whole twelve, and net 
less natural for those who have 
been the recipients of the religious 
benefits which they were the ho- 
noured instruments of diffusing, to 
cast around an anxious inquiry, Who 
shall advance to the vacated posts 
in these “noble armies” of zealous 
Christians ? Whom have they left be- 
hind to whom their mantle may have 
fallen, that they may with it smite 
the waves which oppose the progress 
of the cause of God ? 

It is in this view particularly that 
your appeal to the “sons and daugh- 
ters of sainted sires”’—the members 
of a new generation, whose parents 
have ceased, or are soon to cease, 
from their earthly labours in the 
rest of heaven—is highly important. 
It may not be unseasonable, and, 
with the Divine blessing, not unpro- 
fitable, to dwell a little on the consi- 
derations which flow from this affect- 
ing subject; and, in order that my 
observations may assume something 
of arrangement, [ shall offer a few 
reflections on the duty which, in 
an especial manner, devolves on 
the individuals to whom these _re- 
marks apply: first,to devote them- 
selves to God, and then to dedicate 
their most zealous efforts to the 
promotion of his kingdom andglory 
among men. 

With regard to the first of these 
points, it is indubitably clear that 
religion is a personal concern. If 
Christian piety be good for any 
thing or any body, it must be good 
for a man’s own self. We hear, in 
deed, at times of persons going to 
their church merely for the sake of 
example : but where can be the util- 
itv of setting before » thers an exam- 


ple which, if copied, is copied per- 


haps only for the purpose of exhibit. 
ing the same model of formality 
return ? The value of a holy and con- 
sistent example is not to be under- 
valued; and no member of our be- 
loved communion will think the less 
of it, but rather the more, if that ex- 
ample is found sanctioning in a spi- 
ritual manner, and with a peaceful 
regularity, an attendance on all the 
ordinances which our Established 
Church provides ; but if a man’s re- 
ligion carry him little beyond the 
regularity which is dictated by 
customs and the orthodoxy of even 
evangelical sentiments, it will leave 
him far behind what our infinite 
Creator requires, when he says, 
“ My son, give me thine heart.” 
Perhaps the habitual recollection of 
this simple text of Scripture, and an 
investigation of our state with refe- 
reace to the demand which it makes 
upon us, is one of the safest tests to 
which we can bring our religious 
profession. 

In connexion with that interesting 
class of individuals to whose notice 
this paper (written it may be by one 
of their number) is especially ad- 
dressed, namely the children of re- 
ligious persons known to the world 
in scenes of benevolence and piety, 
the importance of the statements 
under consideration appears greatly 
increased. ‘Trained from their ear- 
liest infancy in the ways of God, 
accustomed from the first dawn 
of reason to the holy light of the 
Gospel, it might be hoped that those 
ways would always appear to them 
the “ most excellent,” and that light 
the purest and the best. It is a 
subject of thankfulness, that this 
does happen with quite a sufficient 
frequency to verify the assurance 
that a child trained up in the way 
he should go, will not, when he ad- 
vances in life, depart from it ; but 
the subtlety of the human heart en- 
trenches itself in such numerous 
delusions, that a real knowledge of 
our character is not attained with- 
out much humility and prayer, and 
enlightened penetration. We are 
too often willing to take our eslimate 
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of it by any measures but those 
which may possibly expose us to 
the humbling disclosure of our ag- 
gravated sinfulness. We flatter our- 
selves, perhaps, with our relation- 
ship to parents whose name and 
memory are dear to the church of 
Christ: we trace with self-gratula- 
tion our descent from a religious an- 
cestry : the members of our own 
family are truly Christian: we may 
have ourselves a reputation for reli- 
gion; and may even be the bosom 
friends of the most spiritually mind- 
ed followers of a crucified Saviour ; 
but not any one, or even all, of these 
circumstances, would be conclusive 
as to our personal piety. ‘The first 
great question returns, “ Has the 
demand of God for our own heart 
been complied with ?”—There are 
many intimations in the sacred 
Scriptures which shew the necessity 
of this cautious self-scrutinizing spi- 
rit; and when we hear that “ one of 
a chy and two of a family shall be 
brought to Zion,” the evident impli- 
cation that some will be left, should 
instantly prompt the self-suspecting 
inquiry, “Lord, is it 12” What 
though we may belong to a family 
where the love of God is shed abroad 
in the hearts of many of its mem- 
bers; what though our departed 
parents felt it, and, in the ardent 
flame which it kindled, ascended as 
in the chariot of Elijah to heaven ; 
what though some of those who have 
grown up with us from the tender- 
ness of infancy, in the bonds of 
fraternal and sisterly affection, may 
experience its sacred glow ; all this 
will to us be nothing, if we ourselves 
are not like minded. The very 
thought that it is possible that all 
may not be such, should stimulate 
each individual to ask, “ Have J 
just reason to think that if my Lord 
and Saviour were to descend into 
our little circle, and to go from 
heart to heart with the question 
which he once put to his most zeal- 
ous disciple, ‘ Lovest thou me ? 
1 could without hesitation adopt the 
reply of that disciple, and appeal 
to his perfect and undeceivable ac- 
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quaintance with the human soul 
for evidence of the fact; * Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee :’?” This 
is undoubtedly a close and serious 
way of viewing the matter, and 
may perhaps be thought better 
adapted for the application of a 
sermon than for the present paper : 
but I trust my clerical readers will 
not be offended if I have obtruded 
for a moment on their office ; and 
that my lay brethren will not think 
the less seriously of these considera- 
tions on account of their coming 
from one of their own order, and 
their not appearing in the too much 
slighted shape of an address from 
the pulpit. The inquiry suggested, 
come in what shape it may, is infi- 
nitely important.“ Can I trace the 
indications of a true Christian in 
my temper, my tastes, my dispo- 
sitions, my pursuits ; in my con- 
duct as respects my business, in my 
family, in my social and public in- 
tercourse 7” Every other test is l- 
adequate. We may know every 
term in the Christian vocabulary ; 
for, with a reljgious education, this 
information is soon acquired ; but 
mere knowledge does not censtitute 
us Christians. We may boast of an 
intimacy with the most exemplary 
servants of God; our early habits 
may even have induced a disinclina- 
tion for an opposite cast of connec- 
tion: but still all this is but an 
equivocal testimony. We might 
have lived in earlier times, and have 
known the Saviour himself in the 
flesh ; but even that would have 
been of no avail for our salvation. 
In the Great Day a claim of admit- 
tance to the heavenly glory will be 
presented by this very class of 
characters, and will be disallowed, 
“ We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught im 
our streets.” But He knew them 
not. Thus privileges of a very high 
degree may have been enjoyed 5 
and even duties of an arduous kind 
have been performed (and this 
points more closely to the subject of 
the present paper): “Ja thy name 
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have we done many wonderful 
works ;” and yet for want of the one 
principle of the love of Christ in the 
heart, for want of the heart being 
devoted to God, this scriptural 
knowledge, this high character, 
these devout connexions, these 
hopes, these privileges, these duties, 
these labours, these prospects, are 
vain and empty as the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, and shall 
prove evanescent as the morning 
mist at the bright shining of the last 
day. 

If I may now hope that the mind 
of but one of my readers is convin- 
ced of the paramount value of per- 
sonal religion, of the duty and neces- 
sity of devoting himself to God, I 
doubt not that such an individual 
will be willing to proceed with me to 
the considerations which I had more 
especially in view in this paper, re- 
specting the importance of sustain- 
ing and realizing the hopes which 
are justly awakened by that new 
generation of professedly religious 
persons, who are entering life to fill 
the honourable but arduous posts 
vacated by those who have gone 
to their heavenly rest. The Chris- 
tian world naturally turns to these 
young persons with anxiety. It 
beholds their fathers, their elders, 
closing their course, and leaving be- 
hind them an infinitely momentous 
work incomplete. It eagerly asks, 
Are they prepared to take it up, and 
io urge it forward to its full and final 
accomplishment ? Will they, having 
devoted themselves to God, devote 
also their efforts to the promotion 
of his kingdom and glory among 
men ? At first sight it might appear, 
that a determination to the first of 
these obligations would necessarily 
involve in it the careful observance 
of the second : but this is not uni- 
formly the fact; for it is the un- 
happy mistake of some Christians 
to connect with their religious pro- 
fession too much of a speculative 
and secluded habit of life. But to 
be “separate from the world” does 
not require a separation also from 
the church, and from that out- 


ward communion with Christians 
which may promote a hearty co- 
operation in plans of useful benevo- 
lence, and religious zeal and love, 
Retirement for prayer is perhaps 
the most efficacious mean of cul- 
tivating a Christian spirit ; but it 
must be succeeded, as it ever was in 
the case of the Saviour himself, by 
some active work of mercy towards 
the bodies or the souls of men, for 
which it will also be found the most 
appropriate preparation. ‘The most 
cursory observer of the signs of the 
times cannot but be aware that the 
present is a day of signal effort in 
religious philanthrophy; and al- 
though it is of great moment that the 
Christian should not for one instant 
relax that vigilance over his spirit, 
which alone, under the invigorating 
grace of God, can prevent his being 
carried away in that eddy of public 
and secular activity, by more or 
less of which all plans of utility are 
necessarily accompanied ; yet to 
make this a plea for the total neglect 
of these duties, or for a very sparing 
and scanty co-operation in them, 
would indicate the remains of an 
unmortified spirit of sluggish in- 
difference to the great interests of 
our fellow-men, and display the 
deadly weeds of natural selfishness 
still clinging around, if not abso- 
lutely choaking, the plant of Chris- 
tian love; a delicate exotic, not to 
be fostered in the barren soil and 
chilling blasts of this world’s atmos- 
phere, without constant care and the 
warmer suns and heavenly dews of 
a purer region. 

I would apply the present re- 
marks in an especial manner to the 
cause of those great institutions of 
religious benevolence by which our 
land is at present delightfully dis- 
tinguished. In some of these, not 
a few of the founders, supporters. 
and early friends, are now in a 
better world. The present agents 
also are mortal, like their deceased 
coadjutors, and must soon join them 
in their resting place. T’o whom 
then can the attention of the church 
of Christ be so properly directed for 
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the furtherance of the plans of 
mercy, as to the children of the de- 
parted or yet surviving agents, 
composing a new, and I weuld trust 
“a holy,” >” generation ? 

For,in the first place, is it not 
a natural and reasonable expecta- 
tion that they should occupy the 
posts left vacant by the removal of 
their fathers? If the intention 
of the great Auther of their 
being can be coilected from the 
relative position in which they have 
been made to stand to their pa- 
rents, aS respects their “labours 
of love” and their plans of useful- 
ness, it is surely one which pointe 
this way. God does not intend that 
his work should be deserted: he 
cannot wish that a dreary blank 
should succeed the fair and fruitful 
prospect which former labourers 
under his propitious blessing have 
produced. He does not act thus in 
the works of nature; for we ever 
see him, 


fades and 


“ Before one flowery season 
dies, 
Design the blooming wonders of the next.” 


And the commission he gives to the 
works of his bountiful hand in the 
vegetable world, is to revive and 
resuscitate every decayed energy, 
and repair the threatened waste of 
a drooping creation. It is as natural 
then to look to the children of reli- 
gious parents who have gone to 
their rest, to fulfil their labours, 
and carry on to its final completion 
their yet unfinished toil, as to ex- 
pect the seeds which have dropped 
from the falling flowers of autumn 
to rise from the ground in their 
season, and spread their beauty and 
fragrance on the spot where the 
parent blossoms opened before. 

And it is further as desirable as 
itis natural. It is desirable for the 
very reason that it is justly ex- 
pected. And by whom is it ex- 
pected 5 ‘The world expects it; for 
with a narrow and censorious spirit 
does it mark the conduct of the 
ollspring of the righteous, as it once 
did the condnet of their parents. 


Intent on their paths, it “ watches 
for their halting,’ if only for the 
gratification of exclaiming, “ There, 
there! so would we have it.” The 
Christian church, also expects and 
desires it; for that church knows 
well the interests that are at stake, 
and the perils of supineness. Its 
own features bear the marks of the 
wounds, even yet unhealed, occa- 
sioned by sloth, negligence, and the 
careless prosecution by succeeding 
generations of the momentous works 
commenced by preceding ones. 
Christian churches, some even fa- 
voured with Apocalyptic communica- 
tions, in which a bright and gracious 
testimony was borne to their works, 
their labours, and their unfainting 
patience, have yet sunk into a 
mourntul decay; and their tarnished 
glory is to be traced quite as much 
to the cooling zeal of their labours, 
as to the diminished orthodoxy of 
their creed. 

But further, it is desirable, be- 
cause the Great Searcher of hearte 
expects it: he knows the means he 
has put in operation to qualify them 
for this labour. And, to say nothing 
of the disappointed hopes of the 
Christian church; to say nothing 
of the neglected interests of the 
heathen world ; is it nothing to run 
counter to the purposes of God, 
and to misemploy the instruments 
which are put into our hands for his 
work, and “ to sow to the flesh” 
what was meant tohave been “sown 
to the Spirit ?” 

The neglect of Christian duty in 
the children of Christian parents is 
far more sinful and inexcusable 
than in others. Every advantage 
which the united mercies of Pro- 
vidence and Grace could impart will 
appear in such cases to have been 
exhausted on arebellious and unwor- 
thy offspring. Both example and 
precept have invited, exhorted, en- 
couraged them to become “ fel- 
low-labourers,” not only with their 
parents, but * with God ;” and ifall 
this should prove in vain, how great 
their ingratitude to their earthly 
parent and their heavenly Father; 
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and how awful their final condemna- 
tion as “ unprofitable servants ! 

But while remarks strong as these, 
approaching, perhaps, to severity, 
seem requisite to rouse the slumber- 
ing attention of many members of 
religious families, who are perhaps, 
as the Scripture emphatically terms 
it, “at ease in Zion,” it is a subject 
for rejoicing, that to many others 
the duties of the times wear an aspect 
of a very inviting nature. ‘To such 
the present paper will not speak in 
too harsh a tone; for their hearts 
already beat warmly in the cause 
of God, and would prompt the very 
language now suggested. With de- 
light do their elder fellow-Christians 
hail the disposition of such; and 
earnestly do they wish to see them 
increasingly ready to step into the 
unoccupied ranks, from which ca- 
sualty, sickness, disease, and death 
have dislodged one and another of 
their vigorous and successful pre- 
decessors. The young men and 
women of this generation should feel 
their peculiar position. They are 
placed, as it were, half way up that 
“ ladder to the highest heavens ;” 
on the summit of which, just as- 
cending or ascended to their glory, 
are numbers of their advanced and 
devout forefathers : and at the foot 
of which, beneath them, are, let me 
trust, still greater numbers of the 
vet unestablished, but rising, Chris- 
tian generation. As they look up 
tothose who are on the verge of 
eternal glory, with one hand _ they 
receive trom them the inheritance 
of their privileges, and the uncom- 
pleted work of Christian love ; while 
with the other they are to hand them 
down in all the improved and aug- 
mented state of which they are ca- 
pable, to refresh, enlighten, and 
elevate a_ still younger race. “I 
will remember,” said the Psalmist, 
“thy name from one generation to 
another ;” words which may not, 
perhaps, be unjustly paraphrased, 
“Twill, by thy Divine blessing, so 
engage in works of Christian use- 
fulness, so employ my entrusted ta- 
lent. so devote all my disposable 


powers of glorify ing God, and sery- 
ing my generation ‘according to his 
will, that, when I am gathered to 
my fathers, I may leave some humble 
memorial behind me, that I have not 
lived in vain, and transmit, not only 
unimpaired, but, if possible, greatly 
improved, the degree of religious 
knowledge, and the means of peace 
and joy, which a previous generation 
committed to myself.” It was in 
this spirit that the saints of God 
have ever viewed those who were to 
succeed them when they sunk in 
death. Witness the dying addresses 
of Moses, of Joshua, of David 
urging the continuance of their peo- 
ple in the ways of the Lord, and 
the renewed devotion of their efforts 
to his glory. Witness the Apostles 
so long as they were in this taberna- 
cle “stirring up the minds” of theu 
fellow-Christians to active duty 
and personal circumspection ; to 
*‘ stedfastness,” and to an unmoy- 
able attachment and_ unlimited 
* abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” The danger of supineness 
is always very great, and the temp. 
tation to it applies very strongly in 
the case of the children of religious 
parents. They may rejoice in the 
piety of their forefathers; but piety 
is not hereditary. Rank may de- 
scend from generation to genera- 
tion; honour and wealth may be 
retained and _ transmitted: even 
physical grace and beauty may be 
traced successively in the features 
of the parent, the child, and tly 
children of the child again 3 but the 
heavenly lineaments are incommu- 
nicable to the offspring, but by that 
same Divine Spirit which impress- 
ed them on the parent: while the 
very circumstance that there does 
descend to the children of good 
men a sort of prescription for piety, 
* a good name more to be chose 
than great riches,” very much tends 
to increase the difficulty of disen- 
tangling the real character, as it 
exists inthe sight of God, from thai 
view of it which is perhaps charita- 
bly taken by the religious connexions 
of the parent, who, in their leniency 
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and partial affection for the ofi- 
spring of their departed friend, may 
be apt to pass on them a more fa- 
yourable sentence than can be ratili- 
ed either by their own conscience or 
by the Omniscient Judge. 

‘Another circumstance also may 
conduce to this supineness. The 
good habits of the parent who, per- 
haps, fought his way through the 
world to wealth or eminence, may 
leave his children in possession of ad- 
vantages which may induce a relax- 
ation of diligence and exertion on 
their part, and at length settle into 
habits of absolute indolence and seli- 
indulgence. And although this de- 
generacy would principally affect the 
personal condition of the individual 
and his immediate dependents, yet 
it would also naturally impart its 
soporific influence as respects his 
assigned proportion of labour in 
those plans of public utility and be- 
nevolence which an anxious parent 
had hoped to transmit to him as an 
invaluable part of his inheritance— 
an heir-loom in his family for ever. 

Again, the labours of Christian 
zeal and love may be seen and 
engaged in till they lose most of 
those attractions which arise from 
novelty. And it demands the 
discipline of a mind which bears 
perpetually in its view the great 
results which these labours are de- 
signed to consummate, to sustain its 
energies in the midst of circum- 
stances which all tend to promote 
their exhaustion and decay. In this 
view the children of religious pa- 
rents, accustomed from their infancy 
to witness, and share in, a variety 
of pious designs, should be strongly 
on their guard that the absence of 
novelty does not check their zeal 
or cause their love to wax cold. Pa- 
rents also should take care not to 
make either the doctrines or the 
duties of religion irksome to their 
children by over strained require- 
ments on their infant energies. 

3ut the most important part of 
these considerations is that which 
affects the individual himself. Re- 
ligion is a covenant, and he must be 


one of the contracting parties. Itis 
perfectly possible that he may ad- 
mire the seals of it, exalt its stipu- 
lations, recommend with some pow- 
er of description its propects and 
promises to others, and even make 
some sacrifices to facilitate to them 
the approach and possession ot its 
benefits, yet all the while forget that 
his own name is sacramentally and 
visibly affixed to it; that its con- 
ditions are binding upon him with 
the most imperative necessity 5 and 
that if these are passed over by 
him, however he may be instrumen- 
tal in conveying to others the life- 
giving blessings of this covenant 
they are all shut for ever against 
himself. 

It is, indeed, a matter of congrat- 
ulation with respect to the connec- 
tion of the new generation with our 
religious charitable institutions, that 
these works of benevolence are not 
now fo begin, that the ground has 
been marked out and that many of 
its obstructions have been levelled. 
But even here arises a danger. If 
we have not to fight the battle of 
these societies, we may forget, in 
the peacefulness of their operation, 
the large demands which their pur- 
poses should create on our efforts. 
We may slacken our diligence and 
abate our circumspection, and the 
enemy may take advantage of our 
slumber to scatter his tares over our 
field ; and we may awake to discov- 
er an adulterated soil, and a mixed 
and spurious crop. 

But if all these difficulties are 
watchfully observed, and vigorously 
counteracted, we shall not have to 
dread the desertion, by one genera- 
tion, of projects of mercy most au- 
spiciously commenced by a former. 
True it is, that fluctuation and 
change will continue to charac- 
terize the doings and the very 
being of the children of men—but 
it will be but as the change of the 
solar light; a succession, not an 
alteration ; and as “day unto day 
uttereth speech, and nicht unto 
night sheweth knowledge,” so, as 
one generation drops its labours of 
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leve, and its songs of praise, another 
will take them up and send them 
onward, till 


“ Hills after hills shall catch the flying joy ; 
Earth rojl the rapturous Hosannah round.” 


Hh, 


el 


Tothe Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


Havine, in my two former commu- 
nications, endeavoured to point out 
the great ‘practical usefulness of the 
prophetic parts of Scripture, and the 


duty of devoting to them a degree of 


study and attention suited to their 


relative importance in the word of 


God, and the economy of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, | venture hum- 
bly to propose the following sug- 
gestions respecting the frame of mind 
proper for studying them with spir- 
itual advantage. ‘The literary rules 
for reading the prophecies have 
been often pointed out and pressed 
upon the attention of Christian stu- 
dents; but there are also moral 
rules not less necessary to be ob- 
served by those who wish their in- 
vestigation to go beyond “the let- 
ter which killeth” to “the spirit 
which maketh alive.” It is to be 
lamented that the study of prophecy 
has been too often conducted asa 
merely intellectual exercise, from 
which little or no benefit is derived 
to the heart. The current rules 
usually laid down for understanding 
Scripture-prophecy are something 
of the following kind:—to become 
well acquainted with the emblem- 
atic language of holy writ, particu- 
larly the emblematic names given 
to Christ, to the church, to partie 
ular nations, armies, &e. s to study 
the analogy of the Bible, so that 
every interpretation may be con- 
sistent with the doctrines of salva- 
tion, the revealed plans of the Al- 
mighty, and the precepts and max- 
ims prescribed for human guidance ; 
to study history, particularly biblic- 
al history, in order to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of those sofnes 
and facts to which the prophecies 
relate, and to be able to ascertain 
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what prophecies and events corres- 
pond to each other: to take the whole 
of the prophecies together, ranging 
them in their order and connexion, 
so as to discover those which relate 
to the same point, and throw mutual 
light upon each other ; to examine 
the successive steps in the fulfilment 
of a prophecy ; to distinguish what 
is literal, what is figurative, and what 
is spiritual ; and to consider which 
of the prophecies have all these re- 
ferences, and which have only one 
or more. The intelligent reader of 
our leading systems of interpreta- 
tion, will be able to add to this list 
various other directions of a similar 
character. But it is obvious that 
all these truly useful and excellent 
critical rules may be observed, and 
a very correct scheme of prophetic 
interpretation in consequence be 
acquired, without any shadow of 
spiritual benefit to the soul. But 
was ¢his barren information _ the 
effect intended by the Omniscient 
Inditer of prophecy to result from 
the study of his sacred communica- 
tions toa guilty and perishing world? 
Did he give us the prophecies only 
that we might enlarge our know- 
ledge, or gratify our curiosity  As- 
suredly not : the prophecies, like all 
other parts of Scripture, are con- 
nected witha far higher object. To 
study them aright, we must read 
them in such a manner as not mere- 
ly to ascertain their historical drift, 
but to enter into all those moral and 
spiritual relations which they imply 
or involve ; and in order to do this, 
the following brief suggestions may 
not be unserviceable, as to the frame 
and spirit in which they should be 
perused. 

1. In studying the prophecies, 
cherish deep humility and self-diffi- 
dence.—The usefulness of such a 
habit of mind will be found even in 
an intellectual point of view, since it 
will guard the student against those 
numerous and often absurd, mis- 
takes which arise from pride and 
self-conceit. Had Swedenborg, or 
Brothers, or Southcot—not to men- 
tion less gross instances—seriously 
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asked themselves those scrutinizing 
questions which Christian humility, 
or even common modesty, would 
have suggested, how many painful 
absurdities might the world have 
been spared! But the importance 
of subduing a spirit of pride is yet 
ereater as respects the heart, than 
as respects the understanding. A 
student who, in a vain-glorious spir- 
it, weaves a system of confident 
interpretation, is too apt to follow 
up his speculations by a display of 
various anti-Christian tempers ;_ par- 
ticularly haughtiness and dogma- 
tism in defending his own positions, 
acrimony and contempt in attacking 
those of his neighbour, and disin- 
genuousness in not admitting the 
evidence that opposes his system, 
and in palliating the objections 
which he cannot but know lie 
against it. 

2. Repress vain and useless cu- 
riosity—Vain curiosity mixed in- 
timately with the first temptation 
which assailed the human race ; 
and it has never since ceased to 
spread its snares. But Prophecy 
was not intended to gratify our cu- 
riosity : its purposes, as we have 
already seen, are of an infinitely 
higher character. We violate its 
spirit, therefore, when we use it for 
‘he futile object of attempting to be- 
come prophets ourselves, instead of 
waiting patiently for the fulfilment of 
the divine predictions. The injurious 
effects of this unlawful attempt to 
pry into futurity, need not be enu- 
merated; and in addition to its di- 
rect evils, it produces the collateral 
mischief of arming the ridicule of 
the scoffer and riveting the preju- 
dices of the infidel. It would be too 
harsh to suppose that to mere cu- 
tiosity alone, unsanctified by any 
higher principle, we are indebted 
for the innumerable prophetic lu- 
cubrations which have been from 
time to time poured forth, to be 
speculated on to-day, to be disproved 
by events to-morrow, and the next 
day to be forgotten; but it would 
neither be harsh nor untrue to main- 
tain that the effect of such unfound- 
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ed speculations, however laudable 
the motives of the writers, has been 
often truly disastrous. The events of 
our own age, and the personages who 
pass by us as our contemporaries on 
thestage of life, will naturally present 
themselves under the largest angle 
in our field of vision; and there is 
always great danger of our bending 
Prophecy to foretel what seems to 
our curiosity most interesting for us 
to know. Butif the Almighty had in- 
tended us to make this minute appli- 
cation of his predictions, he doubt- 
less would not have concealed their 
purport in the impenetrable dark- 
ness which usually hangs over the 
unfulfilled prophecies of Scripture. 
Let us therefore beware of attempt- 
ing rudely to tear aside that veil 
which the all-wise Disposer of events 
has fixed expressly to exclude our 
unhallowed gaze. The event will be 
the only satisfactory interpreter of 
the prediction: and till that arrives 
we ought to rest satisfied with the 
general and humble possibility, or 
conjecture, which alone, in most 
instances, we are permitted to form. 

3. Guard against rashness of in- 
terpretation.—The Prophecies are 
not a puzzle for our ingenuity, which 
we are at liberty to put together in 
various ways, till we light upon one 
that happens to prove correct. It 
is a great sin, and we ought to feel 
it to be such, to misrepresent the 
words of that infallible Spirit by 
whose inspiration the Prophecies 
were given. It is not necessary 
that the Christian should understand 
every passage in the Bible; but it 
is indispensable that he should not 
séek to cloke his ignorance by te- 
merarious expositions. 

4. Read the Prophecies, like all 
other parts of Scripture, practically 
rather tham speculatively.— Few 
Christians need concern themselves 
to Write, or even deeply to study, ela- 
borate human schemes of prophetic 
interpretation ; but since all may 
= should read the Prophecies 
thethselves, they will find it of great 
importance to view them as con- 
nected with the faith and duties, 
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the hopes and fears, the con- 
solations and afilictions, of indi- 
vidual believers. All the prophe- 
cies which relate to Christ or his 
church, to nations or particular 
persons, to past or present or fu- 
ture times, have a meaning, or, as I 
may say, a spiritual moral, which 
the humble Christian who seeks for 
the improvement of his heart, in all 
that he reads, will not be slow in dis- 
cerning. The spirit of one prophecy 
thus brought home and applied by 
faith, whether for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for consolation, for edifica- 
tion, or for correction in righteous- 
ness, is of more value than reams of 
well-furnished hypotheses, and cold, 
even though correct, speculation on 
the unseen possibilities of futurity*. 

5. Read the Prophecies in their 
due proportion.— This part of Scrip- 
ture is not “all or nothing :” it has 
its object its end, and its relative 
bearing ; and it is to be studied, like 
every other part, as a portion of one 
comprehensive whole. Some _per- 
sons scarcely read the Prophecies at 
all: others would seem to read little 
else. Now it cannot be right either, 
on the one hand, to slight them, or, 
on the other so to study them as to 
neglect the more direct points of 
faith and duty. The study of pro- 
phecy, like the study of mathema- 
tics, may be so conducted, or rather 
misconducted, as to banish every 


* These remarks are not intended to 
discourage the diligent study of Proph- 
ecy, whether fulfilled or unfulfilled. The 
judicious reader will readily draw the 
fine between those interpretations 
which are right and eminently useful, 
and those which are either exceptiona- 
ble or at least only secondary. He will 
discern, for instance, a wide difference 
in point of interest and utility between 
those exalted prospects which Scripture 
plainly unfolds, respecting the advance- 
ment and final triumph of the mediatori- 
al kingdom of Christ, and a barren dis- 
sertation respecting the day and hour 
when this long hoped-for consummation 
shall arrive. The latter, if we could as- 
certain it, would chiefly minister to our 
curiosity, without benefiting the soul; 
whereas the event itself is abundantly 
fraught with warning, instruction, and 
consolation to every Christian mind. 


other topic. The Bible itself may 
thus be made a book of mere theory 
and amusement. The mind may be 
employed about the Turkish empire 
or the French Revolution; the effu- 
sion of the vials, the slaying of the 
witnesses, or the battle of Arma- 
geddon; till the speculatist is in 
danger of forgetting that the Bible 
speaks in every page to himself,— 
that it is a revelation to him, warn- 
ing him to make his own calling and 
election sure, to flee trom the wrath 
to come, and to be daily living as 
one who believes in those most 
plain and simple of all predictions, 
the threatnings of God against 
sinners, and his promises to the re- 
turning penitent in Christ Jesus. 

6. Walk closely with God.—The 
necessity of this suggestion will ap- 
pear from that declaration in the 
book of Daniel : “Go thy way, Da- 
niel, for the words are closed up and 
sealed till the time of the end. Many 
shall be made white, and purified, 
and tried but the wicked shall do 
wickedly, and none of the wicked 
shall understand.” The external 
sources of biblical information, it is 
true, are open to the wicked as well 
as to the righteous; but there will 
always be a distaste for every truly 
devout study, except where the af- 
fections are set upon heavenly ob- 
jects: and should Prophecy or any 
other scriptural topic form the sub- 
ject of research, however splendid 
may be the literary success, it will be 
attended with no spiritual benefit. 
We cannot study Prophecy as it 
ought to be studied, if we are not 
reading for purposes infinitely more 
exalted than amusement or the mere 
acquisition of information. The 
Prophecies exhibit the character of 
God and his providential dispensa- 
tions ; and to enter into their spirit, 
we must * acquaint ourselves with 
God, and be at peace.” Indeed, this 
remark applies to the whole of the 
sacred volume ; for it is a fact proved 
by daily experience, that “ the secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear 
him.” Much that proud learning 
and casuistry cannot settle is in- 
stinctively reconciled by the simple 
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skill of “ an honest and good heart.” 
Apparently opposing commands, ap- 
parently counter-doctrines, may be 
promptly joined in harmonious as- 
pect by a mind scripturally acquaint- 
ed with itself and with God. 

7. The last suggestion which 
shall be mentioned for studying the 
Prophecies to spiritual advantage is 
diligently to pray for the instruc- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Nor let 
this remark be considered as merely 
a customary acknowledgment. ‘The 
Prophecies are a revelation made to 
mankind by the Holy Spirit, who 
must best know the purport of his 
own declarations ; and he is pro- 
mised, in answer to prayer, as the 
guide and instructor of his people. 
We have also in Scripture many 


specific proofs and illustrations of 


this truth in immediate reference to 
the very subject under considera- 
tion. Thus the disciples were ig- 


norant of the full import of the pro- 
phecies relative to our blessed Lord 
and his kingdom, till they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit on the 


day of Pentecost ; and even the 
prophecies respecting that very 
event, and in which Christ himself 
had expressly promised to send the 
Holy Spirit as their Enlightener and 
Comforter, were, till that period, 
sealed totheir apprehensions. Daniel 
also acknowledged the necessity of 
the same divine instruction, and 
resorted to God in prayer, that he 
would be pleased to bestow it upon 
him. When required to relate Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream, * he made the 
thing known to his companions, that 
they should desire mercies of the 
God of Heaven concerning this se- 
cret 3” and when it was revealed to 
him he said, “ Blessed be the name 
of God for ever and ever ; for wis- 
dom and might are his. He reveal- 
eth the deep and secret things ; he 
knoweth what is in darkness, and 
the light dwelleth with him.” It 
was also “ while Daniel was speak- 
ing in prayer” that Gabriel was 
sent to-him “ to give him skill and 
understanding” in one of the most 
celebrated prophecies of sacred writ ; 
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the prophecy of the seventy weeks 
determined upon the holy city, and 
the advent of “ Messiah the Prince.” 
We are not, it is true, in the present 
day to expect immediate explica- 
tions of Prophecy from Heaven any 
more than the gift of prophecy itself ; 
but the ordinary influences of the 
Holy Spirit are still afforded to his 
church, as certainly, though not as 
visibly or miraculously, as under for- 
mer dispensations ; and, doubtless, 
they are vouchsafed in a most espe- 
cial manner in the case of every hum- 
ble and ingenious inquirer, who dil- 
igently reads his holy word with con- 
stant aspirations for his secret gui- 
dance and direction. M. P. 


apo —. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
IN proceeding to examine the proots 
adduced by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 
in support of her serious charges 
against the integrity as well as the 
ability of the translators of our Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible, I 
shall begin with the title prefixed 
to many of the Psalms, 179 ‘nD 
“Tn the first place,” says Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck, * the reader will 
perhaps be surprised on being in- 
formed, that, in every instance in 
which the title, a Psalm of David, 
W99 W272 is. prefixed, it should 
be * A Psalm to or for David.’ It 
is not the genitive, but the da- 
tive, which is used. It is a poem 
addressed to him, or concerning 
him, not specified as written by 
him. ‘lhe word David, too, means 
THE BELOVED. It is, indeed, the 
name of a Jewish king, who was 
his type 5 but this name is contin- 
ually used in prophecy, for the anti- 
typical David.” ( Vol.i. p. 86.) The 
particle rendered by our translators 
of, cannot be so rendered, but 
must be fo or for; and when so 
rendered, the Psalm, interpreted as 
to David, could not apply.” (p. 88.) 
* The word David, which occurs in 
the titles of the majority of the 
Psalms, especially as the translators 
have most unwarrantably changed 
the ro David, into or David, has 
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led persons to consider them as re- 
lating to that king.” (p. 95.) 

Here are two assertions: first, 
that 5 must be translated to or con- 
cerning, and cannot be translated 
of ; secondly, that David signifies 
The Beloved, and ought to be so 
translated. The only reason which 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck gives w hy 7 
must be rendered to or concerning, 
is because the former rendering 
supports, in her opinion, the spirit- 
ual interpretation of the Psalms. 
But if the reader will turn to p. 91 of 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s work, he 
will find this assertion, that 9 can- 
not signify of, confuted by the au- 
thoress herself. She there translates 
the same words 1199 W279 “ a Psalm 
of the Beloved.” She also translates 
5 of. (p. 903) “ of the Son,” (p. 923 
* of the Beloved,” though possibly 
it may be replied, that of, in these 
passages, is meant as tantamount to 
belonging to or concerning. Somuch 
for the sense of the particle 9, which, 
itis well known, has the several 
meanings of for, to, of, concerning, 
into, &c. 

But further ; “ The word David,” 
says Mrs.Schimmelpenninck,“means 
“ The Beloved ;’” and accordingly, in 
the titles of the Psalms, this lady, 
has generally translated W19 “ for” 
or “ concerning the Beloved.” The 
greater portion of the Psalms have 
been so uniformly attributed to 
David, and the words 119 719 have 
been so generally rendered, “ a Psalm 
of David,” by almost every transla- 
tor of ancient and modern times, 
that it requires, one would think, 
no sma!! strength of argument to 
prove them all wrong, and that the 
true sense of a title which occurs so 
frequently has but lately been dis- 
covered. But what are the proofs 
by which this new translation is 
supported? After the words quoted 
at the-beginning of this paper from 

. 86 of her work, our authoress, 
adds—* As a proof of this, Ezekiel, 
who lived nearly five hundred years 
after the death of David, King of 
Jsrael, prophecies,—I will set one 
Shepherd over them, and he shall feed 
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them: even my servant David, he 
shall feed them, and be their shep- 
herd; 
whom Isaiah speaks, chap. xl. and 
John, chap. x.” She then refers to 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 24, Acts v.31, &c., 
and adds: “ Numerous other in. 
stances may be found by the reader 
at his leisure: it is needless here to 
multiply them. These sufficiently 
prove that David is a name given to 
the Messiah, in the prophetic part ot 
Scripture, of which the Psalms are at 
principal part,” &c. These passages, 
however, merely prove, what I be- 
lieve no Christian doubts, that un- 
der the name of David, the Messiah 
is frequently referred to in holy Scrip- 
ture. But the point in question is, 
not who is designated under the 
name of David, in the writings o: 
the Prophets, but what is the correc? 
and grammatical translation of the 
words 179 Wor. Let us recollect 
that Mrs. Schimmelpenninck charges 
our translators with uniformly mis- 
translating the titles of the Psalms, 
**in violation of the plainest gram- 
matical rules of Hebrew.” Now as 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck appears to 
read Hebrew with the vowel points, 
she must, doubtless, be aware that 


in the pointed Hebrew 17, Déd,and 
I, David, are two different words ; 
7 


and though Déd signifies beloved, 
David never has that sense. She 
must also, doubtless, know that our 
version was made from the pointed 
Hebrew. But even setting the 
points (which have unhappily fallen 

too much into disrepute) out of the 
question, it should be observed that 
in the two books of Chronicles, 
and also in the passage quoted by 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck herself. fron: 
Ezekiel, chap. xxxiv. 23, the word 
is not WI, but T, a word differing 
in the unpointed as well as the 


pointed Hebrew from, 37 and which 
is never used to signify beloved. Our 
translators, then, in rendering the 
words 119 W237 @ Psalm of David, 
have not only given the plain and 
obvious meaning of the words, fol- 
lowing almost al} preceding transla- 


that is, the good Shepherd of 
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tors of ancient and modern times, 
but have given the only intelligible 
translation which the pointed He- 
brew original would admit; and 
therefore I conceive that, in this 
instance at least, their integrity and 
ability stand unimpeached. Nor, 
indeed, do I see how the affixing 
the words “A Psalm of David.” 
to Psalms which are universally ad- 
mitted to have been written by him, 
can any more obstruct their applica- 
tion to the Messiah, than the name 
of Babylon in the Revelations can 
impede the application to the prophe- 
eies respecting Antichrist to the see 
of Rome : or the name of Jerusalem, 
in the prophecies of our Saviour, 
can prevent our referring them, in 
a higher and more important sense, 
to the destruction of the world, and 
ihe final consummation of all things. 

Hlaving entered so much into 
detail on the title of the Psalms, it 
will be necessary only to make a few 
ubservations on one more of Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s new transla- 
tions. The 54th Psalm bears the 
following title, inthe Authorised Ver- 
sion: “ To the chief Musician on 
Neginoth, Maschil, a Psalm of Da- 
vid, when the Ziphims came and said 
to Saul, Doth not David hide him- 
self with us? The original, accor- 
ding to Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, i is, 
“To the conqueror, over stripes,an in- 
struction concerning the Beloved, 
when the spies came and said to the 
infernal powers, Doth not the Be- 
loved seek protection from us? It 
might perhaps be sufficient to leave 
this new translation, unsupported as 
itis by the least shadow of proof, 
‘to its fate, without a single com- 
inent. I will, however, offer a few 
brief remarks. Our translators, in 
common with many eminent com- 
mentators, considered the Psalms as 
composed by David, and sent for 
the service of the temple, dtrected, 


not “ dedicated*,” to the prefects of 


the different kinds of music, or to 


* “ Strange as the device appears, to 
represent a sovereign dedicating his 
compositions to the precentor of his 
vand.”"— Biblical Extracts, p. 88. 
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the priests who officiated in the 
service of the temple. The word 
musician, as Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 
rightly observes, is not found in the 
original Hebrew. It was added by 
our translators, to make the sense 
more plain in English, as is often 
done in other parts of the Bible. 
The word 732 > has the diflerent 
senses of prefect, president, con- 
qgueror. It would have been rather 
more literal, if our translators had 
rendered the words, “ To the Pre- 


Sect on Neginoth, or the stringed in- 


struments.”” The word Y2wn is 
commonly supposed to signify an 
ode conveying instruction; but as 
the sense of the word and of Ne- 
ginoth is somewhat doubtful, they 
are left untranslated in our version. 
The heading of the Psalm, (if I may 
use‘this expression, to distinguish it 
from the title) evidently reters to 
1 Sam. xxiii. 19: “ Then came up 
the Ziphites to Saul, to Gibeah, 
saying, Doth not David hide him- 
self with us in strong holds in the 
wood, in the hill of Hachilah, which 
is on the south of Jeshimon ?” Nor 
does it by any means follow that, be- 
cause the Psalm was composed on 
that particular occasion, it cannot re- 
late in a secondary and more im- 
portant sense to Chirist. 

Let us now consider the new 
translation. First, 13°22 never sig- 
nifies stripes. 13°33 pulsatio fidium, 
pulsatio musica, modulatio, Buxtort. 
Modulatio, canticum, symphonia, 
Schindler. Pulsatio, instrumentum 
pulsatile, Taylor. Surely, Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck has not mistaken 
the word for 0°23, which does sig- 
nify stripes. Secondly, she gives 
to O°2°¥, without any authority, the 
sense of DD¥. Seehernote. Third- 
ly, "NWS, with two letters diflerently 
pointed, would signify the place of 
departed spirits, but cannot admit 
of the translation of the infernal 
powers. See the lexicons on Nw. 

I think it will be neeuless to ex- 
tend this inquiry further, though 
numerous examples of equally er- 
roneous rendering might easily be 
adduced from the new translations 
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of the titles of the Psalms. I trust 
what has been’said will be sufficient 
to vindicate our translators from the 
charges advanced against them, of 
incompetence and unfairness. It 
would be too much to expect per- 
fection in any work in which frail 
man is concerned. But we have 
reason to be thankful to Divine 
Providence, that the revered volume 
to which we look for instruction, 
for guidance, for consolation, for 
animation in our Christian warfare, 
conveys to us so faithfully the sense 
of the divine original; that its faults 
are comparatively few and unim- 
portant; that its general correctness 
and excellence have received the 
powerful sanction of our ablest Bi- 
blical critics; and that the few per- 
sons who have accused the transla- 
tors of ignorance and gross mis- 
takes, have generally proved, by the 
inaccuracy of their own criticisms, 
their incompetence to form a correct 

judgment on the subject. 
CLERICUS CORNUBIE NSIS. 


FAMILY sERMONS.—No. CLAXY. 
Rom. iii. 20.—By the Law is the 
knowledge of sin. 

Tuere are, in Scripture, some 
things hard to be understood, and 
which have given rise to many con- 
troversies in the church of Christ ; 
but all the essential doctrines and 
precepts of religion are plain and 
simple, and carry conviction to every 
mind that is not wilfully shut against 
their reception. No person who 
thinks seriously, with the Scriptures 
in his hand, can doubt, for instance, 
that we are dependant and accoun- 
table creatures, who must he judged 
at the last day, according to the 
(leeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or whether they be 
evil. ‘This is a truth we all acknow- 
ledge. We know, without a sha- 
dow of doubt, that a time is coming 
when * God will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man—Christ 
Jesus—whom he hath ordained : of 
which he hath given assurance unto 
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all men.”” We may be unskilled jy 
many other points of Christian know. 
ledge; but none of us are so igno. 
rant as not to know this; and ol)! 
that none were so thoughtless as 
not to lay it to heart ! 

Now if there be a judgment to 
come, it is of infinite consequence 
that we should ascertain by what 
rule we are to be judged. “ By thie 
law is the knowledge of sin: we 
cannot therefore tell whether we 
shall be condemned or acquitted, 
unless we understand the nature o! 
that law under which we are placed 
The heathen, who have the law o; 
nature written in their hearts, thei 
conscience accusing or excusiny 
them when they break or fulfil its 
rules, will be judged according to 
that law. The Jew, who had th: 
law of the Ten Commandments, and 
also the precepts of the Mosaic ce- 
remonies, will be judged according 
to his clearer knowledge of God’: 
will. We also, who have the law o! 
God plainly laid down for us in 
Scripture, shall be judged by the 
strict but equitable rules of his re- 
vealed word; for “to whom much 
is given of him shall much be re- 
quired.” 

Have we then ever seriously 
thought what the law of God de- 
mands of us? If we have not, we 
arein danger of deceiving ourselves 
by thinking the requirements of that 
law less than they really are. We 
may not, perhaps, be aware how 
great are our offences, for want of 
having measured them by the right 
standard. If the rules by which we 
are accustomed to try our own con- 
duct are defective, orless strict than 
the law by which we shall hereafter 
be judged, our knowledge of sin 
is imperfect and delusive. Many 
things may appear trifles to us, 
which will not be found to be trifles 
when the law of God is known. 
Nor will our want of consideration 
of it make our offence the less, 
where the opportunity for conside- 
ration is given to us. It is as much 
our duty to endeavour to learn what 
God requires of us, as to endeayow 
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to obey his requirements. With a 
view then to assist you in seriously 
reflecting on this subject, I shall 
pegin with, First, pointing out the 
nature of the law by which our 
knowledge of sin will be judged of ; 
Secondly, shew how greatly we have 
proken that law; Thirdly, the pe- 
nalty due to our disobedience ; and, 
Fourthly, the means of pardon re- 
vealed to us in the Gospel. 

First, let us inquire into the na- 
ture of that law under which we are 
placed by our Creator.—Our self- 
love istoo apt to blind us on this 
point, and to represent to us either 
that the commands of God are far 
less strict and spiritual than in truth 
they are ; or that God is too lenient 
tu enforce them, or to punish us for 
the breach of them. But our sellf- 
love is not the rule of God’s con- 
duct. To know his will we must 
resort to the declaration of it in 
Scripture, where it is plainly re- 
vealed for our guidance. And what 
does Scripture teach us on this sub- 
ject ? Does it not demand a full, 
perfect, and continual devotion to 
the service of our Creator? that we 
should love him with all our heart 
and soul and mind and strength? 
that we should pass our whole lives 
in entire obedience to his commands? 
Does it not further require that we 
should love our neighbour, that is, 
all our fellow-creatures, as  our- 
selves? Did not our blessed Lord 
himself clearly explain, and strongly 
enforce, these two great precepts 
of duty ; describing the purity, the 
extent, and the spirituality of God’s 
law, as relating not merely to the 
conduct, but penetrating to the mo- 
live, the secret principle, the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart ? 
Human laws take cognizance only 
of the outward act, and its effects 
upon society ; but God “ requireth 
truth in the inward parts :” he says 
“My son, give me thy heart ;” and 
the exacted measure of our obe- 
dience to him is, that * we should 
continue in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them.” 

Secondly. Such is the law of 
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God: let us now consider whe- 
ther we have not all grievously 
broken this law.—Butis there any 
one whose conscience does not ir- 
stantly plead guilty to the charge? 
Is the.e any one who can look into 
his own heart, or examine his own 
conduct, and not be convinced of 
the truth of that scriptural declara- 
tion, that “ all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” Sup- 
posing that we have been mercifully 
restrained from acts of gross vice, 
still “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; itis not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
The principle of true love to God, 
that is, to God as he is represented 
inthe Scriptures, is not natural to the 
heart of man since the fall of Adam. 
And how stands the fact, even with 
regard to his positive precepts? It 
we proceed to compare our lives 
with the Ten Commandments, com- 
prehending under each of them, not 
only the outward act, but our inmost 
intentions, and our secret wishes,— 
what is the result? We disclaim the 
thought of worshipping “gods of 
wood and stone, which are no gods ;” 
and we have no temptation so to do ; 
but have we sanctified the true God 
in our hearts? Are there no evil 
thoughts or practices which draw 
us away from his service? Are not 
too many of us living “ without God 
in the world ?” In how many hearts, 
in how many families, is his worship 
entirely neglected? And even in 
our professed devotions, what a 
mockery do we often offer to him, 
drawing nigh to him with our lips 
while our heartsare far from him ! 
Again, how often do we take his 
holy name in vain in our very 
prayers and praises, owing to ou 
want of reverence tor his Glorious 
Majesty, and our forgetfulness even 
of his presence! How often do we 
break his Sabbaths in spirit, at the 
very time, perhaps, when we are 
keeping them in appearance ; think- 
ing our own thoughts, speaking our 
own words, doing our own plea- 
sure, and wishing both the day and 
its sacred dutiesat an end! And, 
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with regard to that second table of 
the Law, how innumerable are our 
deficiencies in the affection, the 
gentleness, the forbearance, the dis- 
interested services, which we owe 
to our fellow-creatures! Have we 
uniformly given due honour to pa- 
rents and to whomsoever honour is 
due? Have we never committed 
murder in our hearts, by being an- 
gry without acause; by unkind or 
revengeful wishes; or by conduct 
calculated to stir up ill-will and con- 
tention? Have all our thoughts, 
words, and actions been marked by 
Christian purity? If we have not 
been guilty of gross theft, have we 
never been unjust in our gains; or 
taken advantage of the ignorance 
or easy disposition of others; or in- 
jured an employer by eye-service, or 
by a wasteful or negligent spirit ; 
or a friend or parent, by not con- 
scientiously improving the advan- 
tages which they have laboured to 
procure for us? If wehave never 
borne false testimony before a ma- 
gistrate, yet have we never in any 
other way injured our neighbour’s 
character, by unjust or overcharged 
representations, or by publishing his 
faults with a sinful satisfaction ? 
And lastly, have we never indulged 
those selfish and covetous desires, 
which, if ripened into act, would 
have caused the actual transgression 
of those very commands which we 
are most ready to boast of having 
kept ? 

Thirdly, having thus broken the 
law of God, it follows that we are’ 
all concluded under sin ; and it greatly 
concerns usto inquire in the next 
place, what is the penalty due to our 
disobedience? And here again God 
is not without a witness in our hearts. 
In the darkest ages of heathenism, 
conscience proclaimed “ the judg- 
ment of God, that they who do 
such things” as are contrary to his 
law “are worthy of death.” A law 
always supposes a penalty for the 
breach of its enactments; and the 
penalty for breaking the law of our 
Creator is his righteous displeasure. 
And what penalty can be conceived 


so great as thedispleasure of an in- 
finitely wise and powerful being, 
who is able to cast both body and 
soul into hell? “It is a_ fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” “Who can stand in 
his sight when once he is angry?” 
It is no trifling evilto remain under 
his awful frown, evenin the present 
world ;to have his fearful judgments 
laid upon us during our short-lived 
existence here. But what is this to 
his never-ending displeasure in the 
world to come; where “the worn 
dieth not, and the fire is not quencli- 
ed ;” where there is “weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth ;” 
where “the smoke of their tormen 
ascendeth up for ever and ever :” 
And what will doubtless be among 
the bitterest ingredients in_ tha: 
everlasting cup of displeasure will be 
the tormenting reflection that _ this 
unspeakable infliction was amply 
deserved ; that it might have bee: 
avoided ; that God waited to be 
gracious, and willed not the death 
of the sinner, but rather that lie 
should repent and live. 

Fourthly, This last consideration 
leads us to the remaining point pro- 
posed for our present inquiry ; name)\ 
the way of pardon and deliveranc: 
revealed to usin the Gospel. W 
have seen the strict and holy cha- 
racter of God’s law: we have fu- 
ther considered our numerous trans 
gressions of it; and the awful pe- 
nalty annexed to our disobedience. 
Upon none of these points can ther 
be any room for doubt or hesitation. 
We may not indeed approve of the 
Divine proceeding ; but our disappro- 
bation will not reverse it. The law 
and the penalty are plainly declared 
in God’s word ; and though heaver 
and earth shall pass away not one 
jot or tittle of that word shall fail. 
The great question then which 1 
behoves us to ask is “What must | 
doto be saved ;” how may a guilty 
perishing transgressor escape the 
judgment of his Creator? And 


here, blessed he God, Christianity 


has not left us in the dark. It is 
the record of God toa sinful world, 
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teaching us how Ile can be “just 
and yet the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus, ” and this notwith- 
standing innumerable past sins and 
remaining imperfections. “By the 
deeds of the law,” whether moral or 
ceremonial, for in this respect both 
stand on the same footing, “ there 
shall no flesh be justified in God’s 
sight; for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin. But now the right- 
eousness of God without the law is 
manifested ; even the righteousness 
of God which is by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, unto all and upon all them 
that believe; (for there is no differ- 
ence, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God,) being 
justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus; whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins.”” Such 
is the Apostle Paul’s description of 
the way of salvation, in the verses 
which follow the text. We have 
seen that we cannot be justified be- 
fore God, on the condition of human 
merit ; but“ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law by 
being made a curse for us.” “ He 
hath taken away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.” Hence “ there is now 
no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus; and the instru- 
ment by which we are engrafted in- 
to him is faith. “It is of faith, that 
it might be by grace ;” that is by free 


favour ; “not of works lest any man, 
should boast.” = 


The way, then, of pardon and 
acceptance with God is open to us 
through the blood of a Mediator. 
But have we availed ourselves of 
this inestimable privilege? God, 
on his part, has promised forgiveness 
of sin, and adoption into his family, 
and peace with himself; and the 
gift of his Holy Spirit ; and his love 
shed abroad in the heart; and his 
renewing and sanctifying grace; 
and an eternal inheritance in hea- 
ven? But have we resorted to him 
for these blessings? Are we even 
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ious to obiain them? Dowe feel 
our need of them?’ Have we that 
knowledge of our sinfulness which 
a right view of God’s law is intended 
to unfold? Do we acknowledge 
our guilt and wretchedness? and are 
we seriously inquiring the way of 
salvation? Ifso, how seasonable, 
how applicable to our case, are the 
promises of God made to the be- 
lieving penitent in Christ Jesus! 
The injunctions of the Divine law 
are not lowered; but an atonement 
has been made for our breach of 
them ; and, what is of great impor- 
tance for us ever to remember, the 
Holy Spirit is promised to give us a 
new heart to love and obey them— 
not indeed perfectly in this state of 
sin and imperfection, but with a 
constantly growing desire and en- 
deavour. Now here is the great 
point for strict personal inquiry. 
Are we thus made “the workman- 
ship of God, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk 
inthem? Let us not deceive our- 
selves by supposing that a mere 
barren belief in the atonement of 
Christ will justify us. No: we must 
have a new heart; a heart purified 
by the Holy Spirit, and made the 
temple of God. “Christ was man- 
ifested to destroy the works of 
the devil: in vain therefore do we 
call ourselves the disciples of Christ, 
if we do those works, or delight 
in them. Christ “redeemed us, 
that we might serve him in holiness 


and righteousness all the days of 
our life;” useless and deceptive 


therefore is our professed trust in 
him, if our character does not attest 
that we are his servants. It is as 
much the effect of the Gospel, 
wherever rightly received, to produce 
a hatred to sin, as of the Law to give 
the knowledge of it. The Law 
teaches us what is our duty: the 
Gospel engrafted in our hearts by 
faith teaches us to love it. There 
is therefore no opening made for an 
unholy life, by the free offer of grace 
and pardonin Christ Jesus ; for with 


sensible of their importance, or anx- j this gift is inseparably connected a 
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renewa! of heart. The faith that 
justifies ws also purifies us. No 
sooner are we engrafted into Christ 
Jesus, than we derive strength and 
vigor from him to bring forth fruit 
to his glory. So long as we con- 
tinue opposed to God’s law, we 
have no authority to take to our- 
selves the privileges of his Gospel. 
The very test of our bemg dead to 
the I.aw, as a covenant of works, is 
our earnest desire and endeavour to 
live according to it as a _ rule of life. 
The Christian’s exception. from its 
penalty, does not decline him to 
obey its precepts: on the contrary, 
the more he “grows in grace and 
in the knowledge of his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” the more 
does he love the way of God’s com- 
mandments, and endeavour to walk 
worthy of the high vocation to which 
he is called. And unless such be 
our character, vain are our hopes, 
and worthless all our professions. 


——<>——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Amone the methods which the op- 
posers of religion have employed to 
disparage the sacred Scriptures, one 
of the most painful to a truly Chris- 
tian mind has been the insidious 
and overcharged exhibition of the 
sinful actions of otherwise eminently 
holy men. With this disingenuous 
object in view, narratives are at the 
resent moment in baneful circula- 
tion, detailing, with most unfair and 
injurious comments, the awful lapses 
of David and other Scripture cha- 
racters; and it is to be feared that 
this artful mode of attacking all 
that is sacred and venerable has 
not been without its effect. To 
every serious and considerate reader 
sufficient reasons will readily pre- 
sent themselves, to shew the wis- 
dom of God in causing the occa- 
sionally evil deeds of otherwise 
good men to be leit on record. In 
the first place, they are mentioned 
with strong disapprobation express- 
ed or implied. Again; they were 
necessary to be recorded for the 
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sake of the impartiality of the nar- 
rative; and the mention of them 
thus becomes a collateral witness 
for the authenticity and truth of the 
sacred writings. In some cases also 
the record has been highly usefu) 
to deeply dejected penitents, as a 
preservative against despair; and, 
above all, the sufferings which arose 
from these delinquencies, and the 
subsequent bitter remorse and 
humble exemplary life of the re- 
penting offenders (which the ob- 
jectors usually forget to notice), 
are of the strongest and most direct 
moral utility. One of our Homilies 
very strikingly mentions tlre follow- 
ing instructions to be derived from 
these humbling narratives.— 
“These, and such like, in God's 
book, are not written that we should 
or may do the: like, following their 
examples ; or that we ought to think 
that God did allow every of these 
things in those men; but we ought 
rather to believe and to judge that 
Noah, in his drunkenness, offended 
God highly ; Lot committed horrible 
incest. We ought, then, to learn by 
them this profitable lesson; that, if 
so godly men as they were, which 
otherwise felt inwardly God’s Holy 
Spirit inflaming their hearts with the 
fear and love of God, could not by 
their own strength keep themselves 
from committing horrible sin, but 
did so grievously fall, that without 
God’s great mercy they had perished 
everlastingly, how much more ouglr 
we then, miserable wretches, which: 
have no feeling of God within us a 
all, continually to fear, not onl) 
that we may fall as they did, but 
also be overcome and drowned in 
sin, which they were not; and so, 
by considermg their fall, take th: 
better occasion to acknowledge ow 
own infirmity and weakness, and 
therefore more earnestly to call unto 
Almighty God, with hearty prayer 
incessantly, for his grace to strength- 
en us and to defend us from all evil: 
And though, through infirmity, we 
chance at any time to fall, yet we 
may, by hearty repentance and true 
faith, speedily rise again, and not 
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sleep and continue in sin, as the 
wicked doth.”—First Part of the 
Homily entitled “ An information 
or them which take Offence at 
certain Places of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

These brief remarks, I trust, will 
be sufficient to satisfy those, if such 
there are, who may have felt really 
conscientious difficulties on the point: 

captious and wilful objectors neither 
wish for nor will admit a_ solution. 
The subject, however, is of import- 
ance, and might be profitably dis- 
cussed more at large by some of 
your more able correspondents. It 
would perhaps be adviseable to in- 
cludeinthe consideration not only 
the narratives to which I more _par- 
ticularly refer, but some other parts 
also of Scripture, which are apt to 
excite a degree of pain in reading, 
especially in public. A few com- 
prebensive canons of interpretation 
would furnish a key to the whole 
of these passages, without any par- 
ticular specification. The mere 
change of ages and circumstances, 
with the want of virtuous simplicity 
inmodern times, are of themselves 
sufficient to vindicate the plainness of 
Scripture language in some passages 
which, ina vernacular version, might 
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seem to trespass on decorum. The 
peculiar character of the whole Mo- 
saic economy, and the intention of 
separating the Jewish nation ef- 
fectually from every other people of 
the world, in order to preserve the 
knowledge of the one true God 
among them, will furnish another 
important key to various Old-Tes- 
tament difficulties. The compara- 
tive obscurity of that dispensation 
on some elevated points of Chris- 
tian obligation, so clearly unfolded 
and strongly enjoined in the New-* 
Testament, will account for many 
words and actions which naturally 
appear to us as wearing an air of 
severity. But I forbear to enlarge: 
though I shall not be displeased 
to see these hints taken up more 
fully in some subsequent Numbers 
of your work, for the satisfaction 
and confirmation of many sincere 
and ingenuous inquirers, who are 
apt, for want of an enlarged know- 
ledge of the whole scheme and _pur- 
port of the sacred writings, to find 
a stumbling block in some of the 
captious objections which are in the 
present age busily thrown in the 
way of the young and unlettered 
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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue succinct account given by 
Moses of the creation of the world 
and its inhabitants, has furnished 
occasion for almost innumerable 
comments and explications ; and 
passing strange have been some 
of the conjectures, both of believers 
and of sceptics, upon the subject. 
Amongst the theories to which the 
Mosaic relation has given birth, a 
somewhat novel, and certainly a 
very ingenious one, has just been 
promulged by the Rey. G, 8. Faber, 


in his new and highly interesting 
publication, on “the Genius and 
Object of the Patriarchal, the Levit- 
ical, and the Christian Dispensa- 
tions.” Divines in general have at 
once repelled the objections of scep- 
tical geologists by counter-proofs 
and arguments; Mr. Faber, on 
the contrary, admits some of their 
strongest premises, but denies their 
conclusion, that the narration and 
dates of Scripture are incorrect. 
The opinion of the wisest Christian 
philosophers on the whole of this 
subject seems to be, that, on the 
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one hand, the sacred Scriptures 
were never intended to inculcate 
points ef science with technical pre- 
cision , but, on the other, that no 
one physical fact, destructive of 
their testimony, has ever been sub- 
stantiated. The mass of evidence 
on which the Divine Revelation of 
the Scriptures reposes, is so vast 
and overwhelming, that the Chris- 
tian needs be in no jeopardy re- 
specting the validity of his faith 
from such vague discoveries of the 
world’s age, as are to be obtained 
‘“ by peeping into an old well.” 
Mr. Faber, however, has considered 
some of the infidel geological objec- 
tions as worthy of a careful answer ; 
and has in consequence devoted to 
the subject an elaborate and very in- 
teresting chapter, which I beg per- 
mission to transcribe, for the infor- 
mation of your readers. I will not 
anticipate their judgment on _ the 
discussion, but will just venture 
briefly to express my own; which 
is, that Mr. Faber’s theory, like 
every other on the same subject, 
does, and must of necessity, rest upon 
mere conjecture, except so far as its 
leading facts are built upon the 
plain text of Holy Writ; but that, 
at the same time, his fundamental 
position—namely, that the word 
“day,” in the Mosaic account of 
the creation does not literally mean 
twenty-four hours—may very pos- 
sibly be correct, as many other 
divines and commentators have 
strongly alleged; and this being 
admitted, there is nothing either 
impossible in itself or inconsistent 
with the sacred narrative, in his ge- 
neral theory ; though many individ- 
ual parts of it (such as attempting 
to determine that precise portion 
of time the day of creation actually 
was, and making it equivalent to 
the world’s supposed intended dura- 
tion) are much too fanciful. Still, 
the whole argument, founded or un- 
founded, is so far valuable that it 
clearly shews that the inspired nar- 
rative cannot be proved to be at 
vasiance with any certain fact or 
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inference in geology. Allowing the 
word “day” to be used ina large 
sense in the Mosaic account, the 
geologist may find ample time for 
all his operations without invali- 
dating a single verse or line of the 
sacred Scriptures ; which, it must be 
admitted by every candid inquirer, 
have given us the only rational or 
satisfactory intelligence respecting 
the formation of the universe and 
the early history of the human race. 
But I will not detain your readers 
longer from the remarks of the pious 
and learned author, whose hypothe- 
ses are always accompanied with 
amass of evidence and incidental 
information, which cannot fail to 
repay the reader even though the 
conclusion should not be finally 
adopted by him. P. 


FABER ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 

“* The second argument of Bishop 
Warburton, by which he would 
prove the subjection of our first 
parents to natural religion in an 
anteparadisiacal state, rested upon 
the gratuitous assumption, that the 
six days, in the course of which 
God is said to have fashioned the 
material world out of chaos, were 
six natural days, or six of those 
brief periods which are measured 
by the revolution of our planet round 
its axis. 

“ Now, so far from allowing the 
propriety of this assumption, | will 
venture altogether to deny it : for 
that the six demiurgic days, instead 
of being nothing more than six na- 
tural solar days, were each a period 
of very considerable length, may be 
proved, partly by analogy of lan- 
guage, partly by the very necessity 
of the narrative, partly by ancient 
tradition, and partly (and that most 
decisively ) by the discoveries or pos- 
sibly the re-discoveries of modern 
physiologists. 

“I. With respect to the analogy 
of language, we are told, that the 
Lord fashioned the world in six days, 
and that he rested on the seventh day. 

“ Here the analogy of language 
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requires us to understand these days 
homogeneously: that is to say, if 
one of the seven mundane days be 
a natural day, they must all be na- 
tural days; and conversely, if one 
of the seven mundane days be a 
period of great length, they must all 
be periods of great length. 

“ Perhaps I need scarcely remark, 
that in Scripture nothing can well 
be more indefinite than the term, 
which we translate by the English 
word day. Sometimes it denotes 
a single revolution of the earth 
round its axis; sometimes it denotes 
a revolution of the earth around 
the sun, or what we call a natural 
year (Numb. xiv. 34; Ezek. iv. 6; 
Dan. xii. 11, 12 ; Rev. xi. 3,9, xii. 6.): 
sometimes it denotes a whole mille- 
nary (Psalm xe. 4; 2 Peter iii, 8.): 
sometimes it denotes a period of 
probably great, but of wholly unde- 
termined length (Isaiah ii. 123 xiii. 
6; Joel i. 15; Zeph. i. 7, 8, 18; 
Mal. iv. 5; 1. Thess. v. 2; 2 Peter 
iii. LO.); and sometimes it denotes 
all the six demiurgic days collective- 
ly; that is to say, all the six demiur- 
gic days viewed as jointly forming 
a single demiurgic day or period. 
(Gen. ii. 4.) Thus, in truth, the term 
abstractedly would be more accu- 
rately expressed by the English 
word pertod, than by the English 
word day; for the context alone 
can determine, what specific period 
it may describe in any particular 
passage; though doubtless, in com- 
mon speech, it is ordinarily employ- 
ed to set forth a natural day or a 
revolution of the earth round its axis. 

“The question therefore is, what 
specific period it describes in the 
Mosaical history of the creation. 

“Now this question. as I have 
already observed, will be determined, 
according to the analogy of lan- 
guage, if we can in some degree 
ascertain the length of any one of 
the seven demiurgic days ; for, just 
as we understand one of these days, 
SO must we understand them all. 

“Let us take then, as our test or 
gage, the seventh day, or the Divine 


Sabbath. Was this sabbatical day 
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a single revolution of our planet 
round its axis; or are we to deem 
it a period of very considerable 
length ? 

“On the mind of a_ cursory 
reader, the first impression, | have 
no doubt, would be, that the Divine 
Sabbath was a single natural day ; 
yet, if we dwell upon the subject a 
little more attentively, we shall find 
it no easy matter to establish the 
consistency of such an opinion. 

“If God laboured six natural 
days and rested on the seventh na- 
tural day, the very turn of the state- 
ment will unavoidably imply, that 
he resumed his labours on the eighth 
natural day, og on the first day of 
the following natural week 3 just as 
in the case of the human comme- 
morative Sabbath, when man is 
commanded to labour six natural 
days, and to rest on the seventh 
natural day, the very turn of the 
command implies, that his rest is to 
terminate with the seventh day, and 
that his labour is to recommence 
with the eighth. 

“But was this the plan adopted 
by the Supreme Being? Did he 
resume his labours on the eighth 
natural morning? Most certainly 
he did not: for we are assured, that 
‘the heavens and the earth, and all 
the host of them’ (a comprehensive 
phrase plainly expressive of the 
whole material world), ‘ were finish- 
ed at the close of the sixth day ; 
that on the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made; and 
that from all his work which he had 
made he rested on the seventh day.’ 

“Ifthen God did not resume his 
creative labours on the eighth na- 
tural morning, his Sabbath or rest 
certainly extended beyond the limits 
of the seventh natural day; and, if 
it extended beyond the limits of the 
seventh natural day, a single natural 
day most undoubtedly could not be 
the measure of the Divine Sabbath. 

“* But at what time did the Divine 
Sabbath, thus plainly extending 
beyond the limits of the seventh 
natural day, terminate? In good 
truth, its termination has not even 
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vet arrived ; for the creative labours 
of God have never been resumed. 
The vast machine of the universe 
was completed at the close of the 
sixth day ; and, since that time 
the distinctive character of the Al- 
mighty has been, not to create, but 
to govern and to preserve. As the 
ancient philosophers of Hindostan 
have rightly understood, and have 
well expressed, the matter : ‘ He, 
whose powers are incomprehensible, 
having created the universe, was 
again absorbed in the Supreme Spi- 
rit, changing the time of energy for 
the time of repose.*? The time of 
Ged’s energy was doubtless the 
period of the creation: the time of 
his repose is doubtless the period 
during which he has ceased from 
his creative labours. But the time 
of his repose from the work of crea- 
tion has not yet expired. Therefore 
the Divine Sabbath has not yet ter- 
minated. ‘Its termination, in fact, 
so far from having arrived at the 
close of the seventh natural day, 
will not arrive until the predicted 
dissolution of the present order of 
things. ‘The day of the Lord,’ 
says the Apostle ‘St. Peter, < will 
come as a thief in the night; ; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat: the 
earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up. Never- 
theless, we, according to his pro- 
mise, look for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.”. When the world which 
we now behold shall have passed 
away ; and when God shall create 
the promised new heavens and new 
earth (in whatever precise sense 
these remarkable expressions ought 
to be understood,) as he formerly 
created the present heavens and the 
present earth (compare Gen. ii. 1, 
4. with 2 Peter iii. 13.) then will the 
Lord resume his long-intermitted 
demiurgic labours; then will the 


MB nag of Menu. chap. 1. § 51."— 
Query, Has Mr. Faber been altogether 
judicious in bringing citations of this 
character to bear on such a question ¢ 
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Divine Sabbath terminate ; then, in 
the phraseology of the Brahminical 
sages, ‘ will he, whose powers are 
incomprehensible, change the time 
of repose for the time of energy.’ 

“ ‘Thus it appears, that the Divine 
Sabbath, instead of being limited 
to a single natural day, is in truth 
a period commensurate with the 
duration of the created universe, 
What that duration will be, no one 
knows save the Father only (Matt. 
xxiv. 36.3) but this we know, that 
according to the Hebrew chronology 
the world has already existed nearly 
six thousand years, and that accord- 
ing to the Samaritan chronology it 
has existed longer than six thousand 
years. The Divine Sabbath there- 
fore is a period of not /ess duration 
than six millenaries. But the ana- 
logy of language requires us to in- 
terpret homogeneously the seven 
days, which constitute the great 
week of God. Hence, as the se- 
venth day is a period of not dess du- 
ration than six millenaries, each ot 
the six days must similarly and pro- 
portionably have been equivaleut 
to a period equalling or exceeding 
ax thousand years. 

“ Of this great week our minor 
week is a commemorative epitome. 
Our six days of labour correspond 
to the six periods of God’s labour: 
and our sabbatical day shadows out 
the sabbatical period, during which 
the Almighty has ‘rested from all 
his work which he had made.’ 

“JI. We shall be brought to a 
parallel result by the very necessity 
of the Mosaical narrative ; a point 
in some measure touched upon al- 
ready. 

“ We are told, that ‘ God created 
every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew: whence, as 
Bishop Warburton justly observes, 
we are obliged to conclude, that 
God created the whole vegetable 
family, not in a state of maturity, 
but in the condition of seed previous 
to germination. Now the whole 
vegetable family was created on the 
third day ; birds of every descrip- 
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tion were created on the fifth day ; 
and beasts, and reptiles, and man 
were created on the sixth day. 
Such being the case, it is clear, on 
the supposition of the six demiurgic 
days being six natural days, that, 
without a miracle, all graminivorous 
and seminivorous and_ fructivorous 
animals must have perished through 
hunger; because on such a suppo- 
sition, the vegetable seeds, which 
were created and committed to the 
earth on the third day, could not 
in the ordinary course of germina- 
tion, have produced a sufficiency of 
food for non-carnivorous animals 
created on the fifth and sixth days 
in time to save them from destruc- 
tion by famine. 

“To solve this difficulty, we have 
our choice of two expedients. Ei- 
thera miracle of germination must 
have been wrought ; through which 
the vegetable seeds sprang up al- 
most instantaneously and quite out 
ofthe common course of nature, to 
complete and productive maturity : 
or the six days of creation must 
each have beena period greatly 
exceeding the length of a single re- 
volution of the earth round its axis. 

“Here then we must make our 
choice : for, in no way, save by the 
one or the other of these two ex- 
pedients, can the non-carnivorous 
animals be preserved from certain 
destruction. Now we know, that 
God works not superfluous miracles. 
Therefore, agreeably to the esta- 
blished principles both of his moral 
and his physical government, we 
are bound, I think, to conclude, 
that each demiurgic day was a pe- 
riod greatly exceeding the length of 
a natural day. 

“TIT. With this conclusion, the 
tenor of ancient tradition exactly 
corresponds. 

“1. In the sacred volume of 
Hindoo law which, from evidence 
partly extrinsic and partly intrinsic, 
its eminently learned translator pro- 
nounces to be one of the oldest 
compositions existing, we find a day 
and a night of the Creator extended 
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to such a lengthas almost to bafile 
computation: and, with this stu- 
pendous length, we further find, 
that his demiurgic labour and _ re- 
pose are immedmtely connected. 
During his day of energy he creates 
the world, ‘his night’ of repose 
‘endures as long as his day: and, 
‘at the close of his night, having 
long reposed, he awakes; and, 
awaking, exerts intellect, whose 
property it ‘is to exist unperceived 
by sense. Intellect, called into 
action by his will to create worlds, 
performs again the work of crea- 
tion; for numberless are the crea- 
tions and destructions of worlds. 
The Being supremely exalted per- 
forms ail this, as if in sport, again 
and again*.’ 

2. Similar in principle was_ thr 
doctrine of the ancient Persians and 
Etruscans; the latter of whom, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, were a Ly- 
dian colony from Asia Minor. 

“ Moses tells us, that God formed 
the world in six days, or rather in 
six periods of whatever length ; for 
our definite English word day but 
impertectly expresses the sense of 
the indefinite original Hebrew word. 

“Such was the primeval ac- 
count: and it had evidently been 
received by those two ancient ne- 
tions, though they modified it on 
the very same principle of extension: 
for which [ am contending. <Ac- 
cording to the Persians, the world 
was formed in the course of six 
different periods ; each period com- 
prehending a considerable number 
of days, and the ‘sum total of th 
siX amounting to a year: but wheth- 
er a literal or a mystical year ii 
is left undetermined. In a simila: 
manner, according to the Etruscans, 
the world was formed in the cours: 
of six periods; each period compre- 
hending a millenary; while six 
thousand years are allotted for a 
seventh period, namely, that of its 
duration. 

“These ancient cabalas are ad- 


“ * Instit. of Menu. chap. i. § 64—80.” 
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duced, certainly not hy way of any 
direct proof, but simply by way of 
shewing that the system of expand- 
ing the six demiurgic days into six 
ample periods is no merely modern 
speculation. 

“ IV. The discoveries, or possi- 
bly the re-diseoveries of our ablest 
physiologists afford however, so far 
asI can judge, positive and direct 
and palpable demonstration, that 
the six creative days must have been 
six periods of vast, though to us 
unknown, duration. 

“Few subjects are more inte- 
resting than that upon which I am 
now entering: and to the sound 
believer it is rendered doubly inte- 
resting, both by the strong light 
which it throws upon the Mosaical 
narrative, and by the wonderful and 
(as it were) undesigned confirmation 
which it affords to the scriptural 
verity. 

“1.It was long and very natu- 
rally received as a principle by 
Christizn philosophers, that the 
various fossils which from time to 
time have been dug up from the 
bowels of the earth, particularly 
those which contain the relics of 
marine animals, and which yet have 
been found in the very recesses of 
the largest continents, were the 
result of the universal deluge, and 
therefore gave the most incontro- 
vertible attestation to the Mosaical 
record of that catastrophe. 

‘** The argument seemed valuable, 
at once for its brevity and its con- 
clusiveness ; for no doubt, where 
marine exuvize are discovered, there 
at some period or other must have 
been the waters of the ocean : and 
as such,it was constantly adduced 
as a most powerful auxiliary to that 
mass of arguments by which the 
truth of this grand historical fact 
has been so triumphantly and so in- 
controvertibly established. 

“ But when the science of oryc- 
tology came to be more minutely 
and systematically studied, difficul- 
ties gradually arose; which more 
and more shewed the impropriety 
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and the impossibility of explaining 
the mysteries of the subterranean 
world, by calling in the agency of the 
deluge. 

“ (1.) Moses assures us, that 
pairs ofall the land-animals, which 
existed before the flood, were pre- 
served intheark. Hence it follows, 
that at least no genus of land-anii. 
mals was lost or became extinc; 
in consequence of that catastro. 
phe. Modern oryctology, however, 
teaches us, past all reasonable 
controversy, that whole genera of 
animals, which now no longer exist. 
and which (if we admit the inspira- 
tion of Moses) must therefore have 
ceased to exist anterior to the de- 
luge, did actually exist at the pe- 
riod when their remains began to 
be fossilized. Such being the case, 
the deluge plainly cannot account 
for the fossil remains of animals, 
which had themselves ceased to 
exist or had become extinct before 
the deluge. To solve the difficulty, 
we must call in some great revolu- 
tion yet more ancient than the flood; 
by which unknown land-animals and 
unknown sea-animals and unknown 
vegetables, all at present in a fossil 
state, were lodged many feet below 
the surface of those lands which we 
now inhabit*. But no such revolu- 
tion took place, between the crea- 
tion of man and the general deluge. 
Therefore the revolution must have 
taken place and the animals must 
have become extinct at an_ epoch: 
anterior to the creation of man. 

“(2.) Again: rents and ruptures 
and disarrangements may be conti- 
nually observed in the several strata 
of fossil bodies ; which disturb their 
regularity, and which have evidently 


“* Tt is possible, 1 allow, that many 
genera of marine animals, as yet un- 
known to naturalists, may even now be 
in existence ; but itis next to impossible 
that any gevera of the larger land ani- 
mals should still be in existence, and 
should nevertheless have hitherto 
remained concealed from human ob- 
servation. See this matter well discus- 
sed in Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory 0! 
the Earth, § 25. p. 61. 4th edit.” 
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produced by some mighty 
convulsion. But the strata them- 
selves which contain such fossil 
bodies, must necessarily have exist- 
ed before the disarrangement w hich 
they ex perienced hom the agency 
of the convulsion that distributed 
them. Therefore, whether that con- 
vulsion was produced by the ce- 
luge, or whether it preceded the 
deluge (for, in either case, the result 
of the argument will be the same,) 
the fossil remains which consti- 
tute those strata, must have exist- 
ed anterior to the deluge, and con- 
sequently cannot be the effects of the 
deluge.* 

“(3.) With this conclusion agrees 
a most remarkable fact, which per- 
haps on no other principle can be 
satisfactorily accounted for.% While 
the fossil relics of beasts, and birds, 
and fishes, and vegetables, exist to 
such a stupendous amount, as to 
form even whole masses of secon- 
dary mountains ; no proper fossili- 
zed portion of the human subject has 
ever yet been detected in the midst 
of this multitude of animal and 
vegetable fossils. Now, when we 
consider the millions who perished 
atthe time of the universal deluge, 
so ‘extraordinary a fact is  stirely 
most unaccountable, if we adopt the 
hypothesis that fossil remains are 
the consequence of the deluge: for, 
in that case, we shall be obliged to 
admit, that, while innumerable ani- 
mals, which were then destroyed, 


been 


“* Mr. Cuvier justly pronounces this 
zreat convulsion to have evidently been 
produced by a mighty flood of waters, 
which, not more than five or six thou- 
sand years ago, buried all the previous- 
ly inhabited countries; but my argu- 
ments will be equally conclusive, wheth- 
er we ascribe the rents and ruptures in 
question to the agency of the general 
deluge or to that of some yet more an- 
cient convulsion. (Essay on the Theory 
of the Earth, § 34. p. 173, 174.) Mr. 
Parkinson agrees with Mr. Cuvier on 
this point. (Organic Remains of a former 
World,vol.iii.p.454.) Indeed there can be 
no reasonable doubt,I think,that the stra- 
ta were broken and dislocated, as we now 
find them, by the action of the deluge.” 
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are daily found in a fossil state 
throughout every part of the globe ; 
the human species alone, w ith a 
strange exception to a gene pral ng 
entirely escaped fossilization.” 

( To be continued.) 


<< 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
I was pleased to find that you had 
taken nutice of the endeavour which 
has recently been made to benefit 
the rising generation, by means of 
lufant Schools. Your review of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s publication presents us 
with a method of conveying early 
instruction, which — will ‘without 
doubt, be highly beneficial, not 
only in the case of Infant Schools, 
but of many private families. Mo- 
ral tuition (founded, I need not say, 
on tne principles of Christianity) 
can never begin too soon. It may 
commence advantageously with the 
earliest dawn of reason, and should 
be employed to regulate almost the 
first perceptible ebullitions of feel- 
ing. It may, however, be justly 
doubted, as you have shewn, whe- 
ther the case be quite similar with 
regard to intellectual teaching. No 
small degree of judgment is requis- 
ite, in order to regulate the men- 
tal discipline of childhood so as 
not to injure the delicate and ten- 
der faculties of the opening mind, 
either by a too indiscriminate, or a 
too early attempt to improve or re- 
strain them. A tree, even though 
intended at some future period to be 
regularly trained to the wall, or as 
an espalier, is not thus confined in 
its earlier growth. It is suffered to 
assume its own peculiar form; and 
subsequent culture easily removes 
the unnecessary shoots, and gives a 
right direction to those which are 
vigorous and proper to be retained. 
Still it must be allowed that a 
certain degree of early intellectual 
tuition is advantageous, especially 
for mental disciplue: a and ii at the 
same time, attention is paid to mo- 
ral and religious culture, its advan- 
tages will, of course, be proportion- 
ably greater. Infant schools there- 
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fore ought, in this view, to be encou- 
raged; but, like every thing else, 
they have their legitimate boundary 
and sphere of action; and, as is ob- 
served in your review, their distin- 
guishing excellence is their peculiar 
suitableness to large towns and pop- 
ulous or manufacturing districts ; to 
which I will add, that I fear that 
considerable evits might arise from 
their general introduction into our 
country villages and agricultural pa- 
rishes. 

To rescue the infant poor con- 
nected with our large towns from 
the filth and idleness of their crowd- 
ed courts and alleys, and, what is 
still more to be dreaded, from the 
early contagion of vicious habits 
which find so ready a reception in 
our fallen nature, is exceedingly 
desirable, and cannot fail to be ap- 
proved and cordially promoted by 
every Christian philanthropist and 
liberal-minded politician. But if 
benevolent or opulent persons, who 
have seen the good effects of Infant 
Schools in these instances should 
adopt measures for their establish- 
ment in their respective neighbour- 
hoods in the country, I consider that 
the production of ultimate good 
would be exceedingly questionable. 

To allude, in the first place, to 
what your review so strongly insists 
upon, the health and physical vigour 
of the poor, I would inquire whether 
the system proposed would tend to 
form so hardy a race as the present 
peasantry of our land. Can we ex- 
pect that a child in an Infant School 
should gain that strength and vigour 
which it would acquire, if suffered 
to play in a garden, a field, or on a 
hedge-bank, for the first six or seven 
years of its life? When twenty or 
thirty little creatures are thus sys- 
tematically drilled together, even 
supposing that the utmost ingenuity 
is employed in order to devise suit- 
able means of exercise and indul- 
gence, yet no one can imagine that 
this can be effected in the same 
degree as on the supposition of each 
child’s being left to exercise and 
amuse itself. Nor can there be that 
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constant exposure to air, with all 
the variations of weather, which 
causes, perhaps as much as any 
thing, the hardness of our English 
peasantry. Besides, our manufac- 
tures are already extensively un- 
dermining the health of a large por- 
tion of our population. Firmness of 
bodily contexture and vigour of 
constitution are lamentably disap- 
pearing among the lower classes of 
our countrymen, in consequence ot 
their confined and sedentary habits; 
and, in many instances, diseases are 
perpetually fixed upon the present 
and future generations. But surely 
if we advert to the amazing impor- 
tance of health and vigour to those 
who are dependent upon their [a- 
bour for subsistence, and who, if 
deprived of these blessings, become 
burthensome both to themselves 
and to others, we ought not, without 
the greatest consideration and cau- 
tion, to adopt any measures, even 
of intended philanthropy, which are 
calculated to augment the growing 
evil, especially ‘by extending the 
same debilitating effects to the 
children of the agricultural classes. 
But, in addition to these physical 
injuries, I am apprehensive lest the 
system under consideration should 
tend to loosen the bonds of domestic 
intercourse ; an evil which you justly 
deprecate, but which you state does 
not apply to the schools in question. 
Parental and filial affection forms 
one of the mest pleasing character- 
istics of our lowér classes 3 as well as 
one of the greatest alleviations of 
the hardships connected with their 
lot. This affection is doubtless often 
injudiciously manifested ; but still it 
is a blessing conferred by God hin- 
self on our common nature, and 
ought not to be trifled with. It is 
in early life, even at the very time 
when they are necessarily the great- 
est burthen to their parents, that 
the children of the lower classes 
constitute their greatest comfort; 
but should they be removed from 
under the affectionate superintend- 
ence of the mother, what can we ex- 


pect but that the affection both of 
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the child and of its parents will be 
proportionally diminished. I must 
allow, however, some deduction for 
what you observe, that the children 
are not separated from their parents 
except during a few of the busy 
hours of the day : that “ their meals, 
their repose, their endearments,” as 
you observe, “ are at home: they 
are not made Spartans by the hard- 
hearted policy of sacrificing the in- 
dividual to the state ;” and that the 
Schools in question are intended 
only as an “asylum to which, during 
a few hours of their arduous day, 
the poor may send their children 
without risk, and receive them back 
to partake with them of their hum- 
ble repast, to share their poverty 
and privation, and to nestle around 
them after the cares of the day are 
concluded.” 

Again: possibly in some cases, 
in addition to the points which I 
have mentioned, moral evils also may 
arise from the extension of Infant 
Schools to our agricultural districts. 
Children in towns will, of necessity, 
herd together ; and therefore, in such 
cases, the formation of Infant Schools 
tends to diminish the evils of their 
intercourse ; for, under the restraints 
of a school, they are less likely to 
corrupt each other, than if suffered 
to run wild through the streets. 
But the case is far otherwise with 
respect to the agricultural poor. 
Their cottages are often detached ; 
and even villages afford no very nu- 
merous population. May it not 
then become a question, whether, 
by collecting these little creatures 
in bands of twenty, thirty, or forty, 
we do not run a greater risk of 
fostering their inherent corruption, 
than by leaving them in their native 
cottage, or by suffering thein to play 
before its door? Here again, how- 
ever, I am willing to allow for a 
right as well as a wrong influence 
of social feeling under judicious di- 
rection; and am only anxious for 
a deliberate survey of the question 
on allsides. I am far from wishing 


to disparage schools for the instruc- 
tion of youth in general, or even 
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schools for infants in such places as 
seem to afford a prospect of utility. 
On the contrary, it is my sincere 
wish that this truly praise-worthy 
attempt to benefit the young, may 
be fairly tried in all our large towns 
and manufacturing districts. But 
I feel desirous that, through the 
medium of your useful pubfication, 
the matter should be more thor- 
oughly examined before the adop- 
tion of Infant Schools shall become 
general throughout the country. 
The higher orders may do much 
for the benefit of the lower: but 
if their assistance be not wisely ad- 
ministered, it may prove, and too 
often does prove, injurious to the 
object of their care. There never 
can be too extensive an exercise 
of true benevolence ; but there may 
be too great haste in adopting well- 
meant schemes of improvement, the 
failure of which tends to cast undue 
suspicion on every other scheme of 


intended charity. 
C. i 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir the writers of many of our popular 
bymns could witness the numerous 
alterations which successive editors 
and collectors have introduced into 
their compositions, they would, in 
many instances, be scarcely able 
to identify their own stanzas. One 
correction is made for the sake of 
the sense, and another for the sake 
ofthe sound ; one, for the sake of 
the doctrine, another for the sake of 
the music ; short hymns are eked 
out, and long ones are lopped off, 
till the original poem, as it came 
from the hands of the writer, is 
superseded and forgotten. Bishop 
Kenn’s_ well-known Morning and 
Evening Hymns, among others, 
have so long undergone these 
emendatory processes, especially in 
the article of abridgment, that in 
nearly twenty collections of Psalms 
and Hymns which I have consulted, 
I have not been able to find a copy of 
the original verses. This abridgment 
is, indeed quite necessary for the 
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purpose of singing, as the Bishop’s 
hymns are more than double the 
length usually allowed for compo- 
sitions of this nature; but I think 
your readers will be of opinion with 
me, that in the abridgment some 
very beautiful lines and thoughts are 
usually gmitted. 

The following is, I believe, a cor- 
rect copy of these celebrated hymns, 
as they came from the hands of 
the author. Various improvements 
might, doubtless, be suggested, and 
among others, the alteration of such 
word’s as “dear” and “ lovers,” 
which do not convey precisely the 
same associations now as in Bishop 
Kenn’s time ; but I doubt whether 
the popular substitution of “ early” 
for “joyful” in the first stanza, is 
an improvement; for a.man_ who 
awakes and rises with the sun may 
be concluded to rise “ early,” though 
such is the insensibility of our 
hearts for the greatest mercies, 
that he may still need, like the royal 
Psalmist, to exhort himself to pay 
his sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving with a“ joyful” heart. Some 
of the other current corrections are, 
doubtless, improvements; and I 
think it might be well if, among oth- 
er alterations, a slight turn were giv- 
en to one or two expressions which, 
tomany minds, wear a somewhat 
self-righteous cast ; though nothing 
can be more clear than the orthodox 
and scriptural complexion of the 
whole composition. 

WINTONENSIS. 


MORNING HYMN. 


AWAKE, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run , 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 
Thy precious time, mis-spent redeem ; 

ach present day, thy last esteem ; 
Improve thy talent with due care ; 
For the great day thyself prepare. 
In conversation be sincere, 
Keep conscience as the noon-tide, clear ; 
Think how th’ ali-seeing God thy ways, 
And ail thy secret thoughts, surveys. 
By influence of the light divine, 
Let thy own light to others shine ; 
Reflect all heav'n’s propitious rays, 

. 

In ardent love, and cheerful praise. 


[Juny, 


Wake, and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part ; 
Who, all night long, unwearied sing, 
High praise to the eternal King. 


I wake, I wake, ye heavenly choir ; 
May your devotion me inspire, 

That I, like you my age may spend, 
Like you, may on my God attend! 
May I, like you, in God delight, 

Have, all day long, my God in sight ; 
Perform, like you, my Maker’s will, 

O may I never more do ill! 

Had I your wings, to heav’n Id fly ; 
But God shall that defect supply, 

And my soul, wing'd with warm desire, 
Shall all day long to heav’n aspire. 

All praise to thee, who safe has kept, 
And has refresh’d me, whilst I slept : 
Grant,Lord,when I from death shall wak« 
I may of endless life partake. 


[ would not wake, nor rise again : 

Ev’n heav’n itself I would disdain, 
Wert thou not there to be enjoy’d, 

And Lin hymns to be employ’d. 

Heav’n is, dear Lord, where’er thou ari 
O never then from me depart ; 

For to my soul ’tis hell to be 

But for one moment void of thee. 

Lord, I my vows to thee renew, 
Disperse my sins, as morning dew ; © 
Guard my first springs of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 


Direct, controul, suggest this day, 

All I design, or do, or say : 

That all my pow’rs, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite, 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
SC. 


EVENING HYMN. 


ALL praise to thee, my God, this night, 
For ail the blessings of the light : 

Keep me, Okeep me, King of kings, 
Beneath thy own almighty wings. 
Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done ; 

That with the world, myself, and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that] may dread 
The grave as little as vo bed ; 

To die, that this vile body may 

Rise glorious at the awful day. 

O may my soul on thee repose, 

And may sweet sleep mine eye-lids close ; 
Sleep, that may me more vig’rous make, 
To serve my God whenl awake. 
When in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply . 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No pow’rs of darkness me molest. 
Dull sleep! of sense me to deprive ' 

1 am but half my time alive ! 

Thy faithful lovers, Lord, are griev'd, 
To lie so long of thee bereav’d. 

But tho’ sleep o’er my frailty reigns, 
Let it not hold me long in chains ; 

And now and then, let loose my heart, 
Till it’an hallelujah dart. 


The faster sleep the senses binds, 
‘The more unfetter’d are our minds ; 
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O may my soul, from matter free, 
Thy loveliness unclouded see ! 


O when shall I in endless day, 
For ever chase dark sleep away, 
Aud hymns, with the supernal choir, 
Incessant sing, and never tire ! 

May my blest guardian, while I sleep. 
Close to my bed his vigils keep ; 








A Treatise on Love to God, con- 
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tian Morals. By the Rev. James 
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Lectures on the Pleasures of Reli- 
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Divine love is a sacred flower, 
which, in its early bud, is happiness, 
and in full bloom, is heaven. To 
plant this hallowed grace in the be- 
som of sinful man, to cultivate its 
growth, and to ripen it to fruitful- 
ness, is the great end of all religion 
and the determination of “ faith un- 
feigned.” Nothing can so much 
conduce to the attainment of the 
heavenly feelings implied in this 
statement as Scriptural views of 
the Divine nature and_perfections. 
When Simonides was _ interrogated 
concerning the character of God, 
and when he required one day after 
another to prepare himself for 
his reply, we cannot doubt, that, 
as the awful dignity and_ terrible 
majesty of the unsearchable and 
infinite Being “ who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, and whose name is holy,” 
rose dimly to his view through the 
cloudy mist of pagan theology, 
he acquired an increasing  ve- 
neration for the perfections of the 
Deity, united probably with some 
degree of apprehension and humility 
in reference to his own frality and 
weakness. But he would feel little 
of that holy and chastised affection 
which it is the peculiar province of 
the revealed word of God to awak- 
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Divine love into me instil, 

Stop all the avenuesof ill! 

Celestial joys to me rehearse, 

And thought to thought with me converse 
Or, in my stead, all the night long, 

Sing to my God a grateful song. 

Praise God, &c. 






en; forit is that word alone which 
has brought to light the discovery 
that God is Love. ‘The conviction 
of power will produce awe; the 
perception of wisdom will command 
reverence ; but neither of these will 
inspire confidence, unless associated 
with the demonstration of benig- 
nity. Itis only the benevolence ot 
God, which can enkindle affection 
in the heart of man. We /ove him 
because he first loved us. 

When this principle is awakened 
in the soul, it is the most powerful 
and influential of all the springs of 
religious obedience. It is so in other 
and inferior matters ; and as religion 
furnishes larger materials for the 
support of this principle, it becomes 
correspondently visible and opera- 
tive. 

Take the case of a man really 
having the “love of God = shed 
abroad in his heart.” What an an- 
nihilation, or at least subjugation, 
of low and sordid aims and motives 
must take place in that man! What 
noble, disinterested, ardent powers ! 
What “ strength to suffer, and what 
will to serve!” Arduous duties 
become easy; onerous burdens 
are rendered light, and acute suf- 
rerings are “reckoned not worthy 
to be compared with the glory 
which shall follow.” Gifted with 
this heavenly principle, the Christizn 
has in his possession not only 
the best stimulant to duty* and 


* How energetically does the Apos- 
tle describe the influence of this princi- 
ple! “Hayary cou X pitrou Cuveysi nag?” 
“ guveysi,”? constringit ; constrictos te 
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the strongest support in trial, but 
also, whatever ministers to the true 
enjoyment of life; and that Chris- 
tian has the highest fruition of every 
subordinate blessing in whose bo- 
som the heavenly flame burns the 
most brightly. 

It is, to our view, far from an 
extraordinary circumstance, _ that 
there should at times have prevailed 
among Christians very signal mis- 
conceptions on the subject of this 
principle. Its nature and operations, 
the variations of its influence in dif- 
ferent individuals, will readily ac- 
count for this. Accordingly, we 
have seen at one time too close 
an analogy attempted between this 
holy feeling and the movements 
of earthly affection; and at another, 
the opposite extreme regarded as 
the most Christian state of the soul, 
and all the active energies of reli- 
gious love made to subside into the 
calm quietude of what is called a 
contemplative piety. 

On each of these errors, we pur- 
pose to make a few remarks. 

The first is one which cannot be 
too severely reprobated. The great 
realities of religion ought to be re- 
garded as enveloped by a sacred at- 
mosphere, and to remain unbroken 
and undisturbed by any thing for- 
eign to their holy character. There 
has been too much in the incautious 
language emploved by some good 
men, w vith hearis more “glowing than 
judgment enlightened, or taste well 
regulated, to produce this injurious 
identification of Divine truth with 
exceptionable associations. Met- 





uel ; metophorice, tenel desiderio : “an 
intensity of desire which bears us away 
asa torrent.” The same word is em- 
ploved by Herodotus, in describing the 
effect of the plague: the fever of which 
was accompanied by a thirst, at once so 
pernicious and craving, that, although 
the patient knew that to satify that thirst 
would be instant death, yet, if water 
was to be obtained, he escaped to the 
fountain, and swallowed it eagerly. It 
constrained him to drink, even to his 
destruction. 
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aphors of the least dignified class, 
epithets of passion of the most in- 
appropriate kind, and associations ot 
thought iterated and amplified to 
satiety, and perhaps even to disgust, 
occasionally, though, we would hope 
not often, forcethemselves on the at- 
tention even in the present age of 
good sense and good taste, and wher- 
ever they occur, must awaken the re- 
gret of every judicious Christian. 
Those allusions and analogies by 
which the pleasures of religion are 
cursorily set forth in the Bible, have 
been by some writers extended with 
a painful minuteness ! and with ref- 
erence to the subject before us, such 
forms of expression have been occa- 
sionally applied to the great Object 
of religious love and obedience, as 
must greatly pain any man who feels 
that he cannot meet the same Being 
at once on terms of adoration and 
of familiarity. These irreverent al- 
lusions and unhappy illustrations are 
far trom exalting in our conceptions 
the mysteries of our most holy 
faith ; and it too often happens that 
the least eligible points of the re- 
semblance remain the longest on the 
mind ; and every violence offered 
to good taste adds further, as is so 
convincingly proved in Mr. Foster's 
well known Essay on this subject, 
tothe strength of the natural disaf- 
fection of the heart to the peculiar 
doctrines and duties of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. This error has 
not escaped the observation of 
Mr. Joyce,* who notices likewise 
the difficulty of wholly avoiding 
it; since in attempting to de- 
scribe the operations of love to God, 
we find tew or no terms provided 


* Mr. Joyee has attributed a failing of thi- 
kind to that justly eminent philoso sheer and 
Christian, the Honourable Robert ovle, iv 
his ‘Treatise on Seraphic Love ‘There is 
another justly celebrated writer who is a! 
times open to this charge ; we mean the ex- 
cellent and generally judicious Dr. Watts 
There are reprehensibly familiar allusions to 
be found occasionaliv in some of his writings ; 
but they occur chiefly in his poetry, where 
greater freedom (but not licence) may be tol- 
erated. He, however, in his more mature 
years, greatly regretted such impreprictics 
of language. 
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but such as have been employed in 
expressing the workings of earthly 
afiection. The phraseology must 
therefore almost necessarily present 
in a similar aspect, at some points, 
two subjects, which are essentially 
different from each other. But still 
a prudent selection would prevent 
far the greater part of this inconven- 
ience, and the expressions, instead 
of degrading the subject, may be 
themselves ennobled’ by being 
brought into a more sacred employ- 
ment. 

The other error to which we have 
alluded is that of regarding the per- 
fection of the Christian character as 
consisting in complete abstraction, 
and consequently allowing all the 
active energies of the soul to sink 
into a sort of passive enjoyment of 
the Divine goodness—often perhaps 
without any reference to the inter- 
vention of a Redeemer, or, indeed, 
to any specific Christian doctrine. 
The soul is invited to an absorbing 
sense of the mercies of the Deity, 
and in that it rests. This was a 
conspicuous part of the delusive 
doctrines of the Mystics* ; and it 
cannot be denied that it does pre- 
sent certain attractive features with 
which some estimable characters 
of the Christian church have been 
deeply smitten; though we are sur- 
prised that the enlightened minds of 
the men of whom we speak did not 
detect the fallacy of their notions, 
however specious their appearance. 
‘These errors may appear amiable ; 
but neither the state of the church 
nor of the world has ever been such 
as to allow a single minister or pri- 
vate individual thus to sit down in 
quietness, absorbed in seraphic spec- 
ulations, and to make no effort for 
the extension of heavenly knowledge 
around him. Least of all will the 
pressing wants and golden occasions 
of modern times tolerate that listless 


* The Mystics were not, however, all of 
them of this more philosophical class ; for 
many of them were open to the charge of 
indecorous familiarity, and of humanizing 
religious conceptions. 
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inactivity, that indifference to the 
spiritual necessities of others, which 
invariably, sooner or later, creeps 
over the habits of such as bury them- 
selves in a religious seclusion, and, 
to avoid the perils, great we allow, 
of intercvurse and contact with the 
world, place themselves in equal 
peril from the guilt of sins of omis- 
sion, while they conceal those graces 
which were imparted for a light as 
well to “ shine before men” as to 
illumine and cheer their own minds. 
A candle will not long burn under a 
bushel ; but even if it could, its ap- 
propriate place is where it may 
“give light to all that are in the 
house ;” and it is not the praise of 
the city in the valley, but of * the 
city set on a hill,” that it * caanot 
be hid.” These are not our own 
illustrations; they are the familiar 
but expressive declarations of that 
Saviour, who, while he demands 
from us the most ardent feelings of 
love and gratitude, points out the 
most accurate mode for the demon- 
stration of our affection ; and who, 
when he terms his people * the salt 
of the earth,” cannot intend, if they 
are to be the appointed means of 
preserving any from corruption, that 
they remain uadiffused through the 
mass of immortal beings by whom 
they are surrounded. An attentive 
observation of the exhortations to 
active duty, which are so abund- 
antly disiributed in the sacred vol- 
ume, will clearly expose the un- 
scriptural character of that absorp- 
tion of soul, which woild go far 
towards disqualifying the Christian 
tor a fulfilment of any of their obli- 
gations. 

Before we pass from the consider- 
ation of these preliminary matters, 
to the volumes before us, we may 
observe, that out of this last error, 
which, when divested of its plausi- 
bilities, we cannot help regarding 
as indicative of a very morbid state 
of the spiritual understanding, and 
even of the affections themselves, 
has sprung not unnaturally a third 
mistake, the most extravagant of 
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all—we mean the supposition that 
it is possible for the soul of the 
Christian to attain such an over- 
whelming desire for the promotion 
of the Divine glory, as even to ac- 
quiesce in its own condemnation 
and extinction from happiness, if 
such were the will of God. But 
even to picture such a monstrous 
supposition as that the attributes 
and perfections of the Godhead can 
recéive no obscuration, but rather an 
increase of glory, from the eternal 
punishment of one of his faithful and 
devoted worshippers—for this the 
individual is necessarily admitted to 
be—is to put a case, as impossible 
in fact as it is absurd in theory, as 
derogatory to the Divine benevo- 
lence as it is destructive of Christian 
confidence.* 

Our readers will now be anxious 
to learn something of the volumes 
before us, the first of which has cal- 
led from us these remarks. Mr. 


* There are certainly two very remarkable 

sostances in Holy Scripture, which, if not 
carefully examined, may seem to lend indi- 
rectly a support to this error—the cases of 
Moses and of St. Paul, the one praying “ to 
be blotted out of the book of life ;”’ the other 

* wishing to be accursed fiom Christ,” if 
the salvation of the objects of their solicitude 
could be advanced by thatexclusion. Buta 
little careful examination will convincingly 
shew, that such an interpretation of these de- 
sires as would amount to a final abandon- 
ment of everlasting bliss, is altogether inad- 
missible. It is not necessary to dwell now 
on the critical meaning of the terms employ- 
ed inthe original: our readers will probably 
recollect several papers which appeared in 
our last year’s volume (see pp. 134, 264, and 
336) on the subject: but we wiil only re- 
mark, that one of the constituents of the 
bliss of heayen is the presence and favour of 
God ; that therefore the state opposed to 
this iavolves in it, not only separation from 
God, but absolute enmity to Him ; and how 
can this be made to forma just object of de- 
sire with any true servantot God? Besides, 
the law of God, spiritual as it is in its nature, 
and extensive as are its requirements, only 
exacts that we loye our neighbour as our- 
selves, but this would be loving him infinitely 
more; and it has been well observed that 
even Christ (of whom Moses is supposed to 
be a type, and St. Paul an imitator, in these 
instances) was not willing to suffer more 
than a temporal death for his people, and thus 
the limit to our obligation is, not to devote our 
souls to destruction, but to “Jay down our 
fives for the brethren.” Such expressions 
are clearly meant only as figurative optatives 
plain enough in their spirit, but not intende 
to be construed to the letter. 


Joyce has afforded us great satisfac- 
tion : he writes with clearness and 
feeling: the heart and the under- 
standing of the reader both accom- 
pany him with pleasure to his con- 
clusions ; though there is occasion- 
ally an iteration of his sentiments, 
which is wearisome, and dilutes in- 
stead of strengthening them. His 
style is pure and polished, and his 
sentiments always good and often 
great. His subject is “ Love to 
God ;” a principle which, however 
frequently the detail of its outward 
movements and operations has been 
made the subject of religious investi- 
gation, yet has appeared to our 
author not to have been, at least in 
some of its bearings, sufficiently 
explained and insisted upon, and, 
in others, to have been left nearly 
untouched. The principle of love 
to God, when properly understood, 
throws great light not only on the 
degree, but on the nature of our 
happiness in a better state of being, 
and, considered -as a_ principle 
which, in the early ages of the world, 
was found in the Jewish writings, 
and in them alone, but which has 
never been equalled by any dis- 
coveries in the schools of heathen 
philosophy, nor ever professed 
to be surpassed or superseded by 
subsequent revelations from Heaven, 
it furnishes an additional and power- 
ful testimony in favour of the Divine 
authority of the sacred writings. 

Such a subject as this meets us 
with peculiar attractions. It is 
truly a delectable theme. But our 
author shall express our meaning ; 
for he has felt the delightful exemp- 
tion which the subject claims from 
the influence of any thing like hos- 
tile or bitter feeling. It is not of a 
* contentious jurisdiction.” 


“In pursuing this discussion, it is 
some gratification to think that it is less 
likely than most others to occasion an- 
gry controversy. Unlike those doc- 
trines which are admitted by some and 
denied by others, the principle of love 
to God is acknowledged to be essen- 
tially necessary by every denomination 
of Christians, however they may differ 
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in their exposition of the Scripture. 
Some varieties of opinion certainly may 
arise as to the degree and mode of its 
operation, and the best evidence of its 
existence in the heart ; and even these 
points of inquiry have proved inflam- 
matory to the irascible nature of man*, 
fond of his own speculations and impa- 
tient of contradiction and rebuke ; but 
jt was in a church less tolerant than 
our own, and in times less favourable to 
Christian mildness and philanthropy. 
It is to be presumed, that at this later 
period of the church, as we have acqui- 
red more experience of the futility and 
mischief of indulging anger in theolo- 
gical discussions of any kind ; no one 
will forget the glaring impropriety of 
gratifying feelings of animosity, and 
employing bitterness of expression, 
when he is engaged in explaining and 
recommending the holy principle of 
love to God. The very nature of the 
subject should disarm all violence, and 
suggest the necessity of reasoning with 
moderation and temper. To talk or 
write of divine love, with emotions of 
rancour in the heart, is so gross and 
palpable an inconsistency, that one 
might expect the most fiery disputant 
to be ashamed of it. Atany rate, if he 
fell into the error, his own work would 
reproach him most, and no adversary 
needs be at any pains to expose his 
folly.” Joyce, pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Joyce proceeds to exhibit 
this interesting subject to his read- 
ers under a three-fold aspect. He 
first develops the several disposi- 


tions included in the principle of 


love to God; such as an admiration 
of the Divine perfections ; gratitude 
for the operation of those perfections 
for our personal benefit ; a supreme 
regard tor the glory of God ; ; a con- 
stant desire of the Divine favour ; 

a habit of communion and inter- 
course with God ; a desire of simi- 
litude to Him ; a delight in his ser- 
vice ; and a love to our tellow-crea- 
tures ;—to each of which points 
a distinct chapter is devoted. He 
then describes the manner in which 
this principle improves our con- 
ceptions of future happiness. His 
chapters are entitled, The Pleasure 


“* Witness the persecutions of Fenelon, 
after his publication of ‘Maximes des 
Saints.’ ” 


Curisr. Ossery. No. 259. 


derived from the Exercise of Af- 
fection; The power of Moral Ex- 
cellence in awakening Affection ; 
This power increased in proportion 
to our own Improvement in Holi- 
ness ; The Exercise of Affection in 
Heaven ; and, The Happiness deri- 
ved from this Exercise. From the 
general consideration of the subject, 
in those two parts, an argument is 
derived in the third, in support of 
the Divine inspiration of the Serip- 
tures. ‘There is something so eleya- 
ting in the views of that heavenly 


occupation in which the affection of 


the glorified spirits shall find its full 
and final, but unending exercise, and 
Mr. Joyce has, with so much eleva- 
tion and purity, “ thought on the 
heavenly vision,” that it was with 
difficulty we persuaded ourselves to 
fall down on the third division of 
his work, and to leave that “ ani- 
morum concilium ccetumque divi- 
num” to mingle with the schools 
of pagan philosophy. We could 
have willingly closed the volume 
before we entered on this last inves- 
tigation, which would have been 
placed more satisfactorily in any 
part of the work than in that 
which it occupies. lndependently 
of the incongruity of going to the 
disciples of the Pythagorean or 
Platonic systems with inquiries for 
the ¢o ev, or the summum bonum, 


after having already “ found Him of 


whom Moses, in the Law, and the 
Prophets did write,” and raised to 
him the prayer, “lift up the light 
of thy countenance upon us ;”’ it 
was desirable to leave upon the 
mind, as the latest impression, the 
pleasing and devout emotions which 
these previous contemplations had 
awakened: but we are brought 
back, in the third section, to the be- 
nighted multitude wandering in the 
wilderness of natural ignorance, a 
scene filled with deluded and disap- 
pointed inquirers eagerly asking, 
“ Who will shew us any good r” 

and “ wherewith shall we come be- 
fore the Lord 7” Still we would rot 
undervalue this last section of the 
work. It opens an argument very 
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powerful, and, in some degree, no- 
vel, for the truth of Christianity. 
The investigation, conducted by our 
author into the schools of pagan 
philosophy, has enabled him to bring 
back demonstrations of the insufli- 
ciency of all their theories, and the 
emptiness of all their hopes ; and 
by remarking the circumstance of 
the despised condition of the Jewish 
people, an unlettered and unrefined 
race, who yet possessed a knowledge 
of this holy principle of love to God, 
and were elevated by it above the 
rest of the nations in happiness and 
true glory, the contrast is presented 
with surprising ferce : for we must 
agree with our author, that if it can 
be shewn that the true supreme feli- 
city of man was anxiously sought for 
by the ancient philosophers (and he 
has made such a classification of 
the schools and their systems, as 
enables us at once to perceive this 
fact distinctly,) but was sought for 
in vain ; and if the sacred principle 
of love to God be that which imparts 
this supreme felicity—and this also 
is made quite clear,—and that this 
principle was contained in the Jew- 
ish writings from their first promul- 
gation,—then we may fairly call 
upon the opponents of Revelation, 
either to admit the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible, or to shew how so 
sublime a principle found its way so 
early among a people proverbial for 
their ignorance, dulness, and disre- 
gard of science, while it was un- 
known in its meaning and genuine 
excellence among nations the most 
accomplished and acute. Mr. Joyce 
has certainly furnished the Chris- 
tian champion with a new piece of 
armour, which, like the Gorgonian 
shield, can both defend himself and 
paralyse his enemy at the same time. 
The chapter in which Mr. Joyce 
analyses that ingredient of Divine 
love, admiration of the Divine per- 
fections, marks with becoming re- 


probation that perverseness of mind 


which delights to dwell upon those 
occasional seeming irregularities in 
the works of nature, or those divine- 
ly recorded appointments of Provi- 


dence, on which an impeachmen: 
of rectitude or an imputation of for- 
getfulness of his creatures might be 
cast by human pride and ignorance 
against the Almighty ; and with this 
perverseness is beautifully contrast- 
ed the believing love and coufidence 
of a true disciple of Christ. 


“The wider his field of view be. 
comes, the more his admiration js 
awakened. The more the nature of 
God is revealed, and the greater his 
power of appreciating it, the more rea- 
son he has to be enraptured and en- 
chanted with the object of his contem- 
plation. Volcanoes may tear the earth, 
and mingle all ranks and ages and 
characters in indiscriminate destruc- 
tion ; orders may be issued from Heaven 
for one nation to exterminate another : 
heathen ignorance may pervade multi- 
tudes of mankind ; where revelation is 
made known, great numbers may de- 
spise the laws and disregard the mercy 
of God ; still the faith of the sincere 
worshipper, founded on what he know; 
and extended to what he knows not, 
begun with what is plain and carried on 
to what is mysterious, triumphs over the 
unintelligible portions of the Divine 
conduct, and permits them not to in- 
fringe on that tribute of admiration 
with which the perfections of God in- 
spire his soul. Notwithstanding the 
darkness and the difficulties of th: 
present condition of man, there is 
enough of heavenly light to shew us 
that God is the proper object of ou 
most exalted love; and to obviate the 
tendency of those parts of his proceed- 
ings, Which, in our shortsightedness, we 
cannot at present reconcile to ou 
views of perfection or of justice.” 
Joyce, pp. 24, 25. 


In describing a regard to the 
Divine favour as another feature ot 
the principle under discussion, it is 
examined as felt by the happy spirits 
in heaven ; and the measure of it is 
taken by contrast, in a highly eleva- 
ted and eloquent passage, with the 
conjectured loss which would be 
sustained by its removal. 


“Tn thy favour (says the Psalmist} 
is life.’ To angelic natures how insup- 
portably dreadful would be the thought 

of seeing the Divine favour withdrawn, 
and their celestial exercises and blessed 
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employments brought at once to a ter- 
mination! In this world even, where 
there is so much pain of body and anx- 
iety of mind, the extinction of our pres- 
ent thoughts and feelings, by the stroke 
of death, is not contemplated without 
«reat dread, except by those whose con- 
fidence in the disclosures of the word of 
Giod inspires them with new hopes and 
triamphant confidence. To close our 
eves on the beauties of the visible crea- 
tion, on Which we have so frequently ga- 
zed with delight : to be torn from a sit- 
uation in which our affections, like a tree 
of long standing, have taken deep root : 
totake a long and last farewell of those 
near friends and relatives with whom our 
feelings are so linked and interwoven 
that we are more like the same than 
different beings ; to have the cherished 
conceptions of the understanding dissi- 
pated, and the emotions and sensibili- 
ties of the heart all extinguished ;—this 
isa prospect from which our nature, if 
we confine our yiews within the brief- 
ness of the present life, shrinks back 
and startles with horror. 

“* But for an angel to close his eyes 
for ever on the bright and ravishing 
glories of the blissful vision of God ; to 
quit his sphere of celestial services and 
enjoyments and resign his rank among 
the hierarchies of heaven, that he might 
sink into nonentity, ‘ swallowed up and 
lost in the wide womb of uncreated 
night ;? to sing his last hymn of praise, 
ind touch the last chord of his immor- 
tal harp ; to withdraw for ever from the 
imnumerable company of angels with 
whom he had exulted in a holy inter- 
change of affection only inferior to the 
primary and supreme love he felt to God ; 
to abandon all bis divine conceptions, 
unutterable and incomprehensible by 
man, and surrender all the glowing and 
enchanting sympathies and raptures 
which animate seraphic bosoms ; what 
infinite value must the thought of such 
a change teach the inhabitants of 
heaven to attach to His favour on whom 
the perpetuation of all their blessings 


a 


depends!” Joyce, pp. 53—95. 

The principle of gratitude is also 
fully examined by Mr. Joyce ; and 
on this point there is a singular co- 
incidence of sentiment between him 
and the other writer whose work we 
have joined with his at the head of 
this article. 

“ T may add, that a feeling of grati- 
uide, from a conscioysness of receiving 
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benefit, and so much of regard for own 
interest as is implied in it, must form 
also an additional bond of union and 
atiection among glorified and happy 
spirits. Itis a firm foundation of their 
mutual regard, that they are all objects 
of the infinite love of God: it is a 
strong cement of their affection, that 
they exhibit to each other a reflection 
of the Divine excellence in thet: own 
natures : but it must be a farther rein- 
forcement of the holy principles of mu- 
tual regard which prevails among the 
heavenly society, that they desire, and 
are allowed to promote, by an intercourse 
of kind offices, each other’s advance- 
ment, and that they also feef the obli 
gation which is reciprocally contracted. 
For they regard not this obligation as a 
Weight, but rejoice in it as a spring of 
delight. They discharge the debt by 
feeling and acknowledging it. Each 
is benefactor and debtor by turns: and 
the exchange of services enhances, by a 
kind of holy barter, the value of both. 
“¢ The grateful mind, 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharg’d.” ” 


Joyce, pp. 40, 41. 


Mr. Burder (of whom we shall 
say more presently) applies his ob- 
servations to the feelings of the soul 
when made acquainted with the love 
of God in Christ. 


“ To feel that vou have contracted a 
debt to Divine justice which you could 
never pay, has indeed, in days that are 
past, filled you with alarm and conster- 
nation ; but to feel, as now you feel, 
that you have contracted a debt to Di- 
vine love which you can never pay, fills 
you, it is true, with deep humility, but 
uot less with gratitude, and love, and 
joy! It is happiness to owe so much to 
goodness so great, and to love so pure. 
Instead of oppressing the mind, it is the 
oceasion of bringing it oftener and 
nearer to the throne of grace and to the 
fountain of bliss. There is a pleasure 
in acknowledging 
‘©The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
Nor burthensome, still paying, still to owe ; 
Joviully feeling, that a grateful mind, 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and = discharged—what burden 


then?’’’ Burder. pp. 90, 91. 


There are other parts of the two 
authors before us wherein their 
thoughts flow by the side of eacle 
other in remarkable similarity, par- 
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ticularly on the subject of the moral 

sense ; a subject into which our 
limits will not admit of our entering 
in the present article. 

The following passage from Joyce 
would not, we imagine, have dis- 
pleased the excellent Hooker, whose 
first book of the Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity contains some statements not 
wholly dissimilar. 


“ As in human governments, a vio- 
Jation of law is justly considered as an 
offence against all classes of men in the 
state, because the privileges of all are 
protected and secured by general obe- 
dience ; so an infringement in the Di- 
vine law is a blow directed against the 
immortal] glories and blessings of every 
order of intelligent beings. “The Ma- 
jesty of heaven and earth may declare 
to us that we have broken the laws by 
which his Divine glory is displayed and 
maintained. The hosts of heaven may 
plead against us, that we have broken 
the laws by which their magnificent 
immunities, and their angelic endow- 
ments and delights, are secured. Good 
men on earth may charge us with 
breaking the laws by virtue of which 
they attain to a growing conformity to 
the Divine excellence here, and will 
enjoy heavenly glory and blessedness 
hereafter. The different degrees of 
rational creatures which God has made, 
may bear witness against us, that we 
have broken the laws by which in their 
several spheres they are enabled to dis- 
play the Divine glory, gratify their de- 
sire of communicating good, and delight 
in their full measure of happiness,” 
Joyce, pp. 82, 83. 


We observe in our author a senti- 
ment which, at first sight, appeared 
to us to involve the questionable 
hypothesis of the distnterestedness 
of our love to God. But we think 
his observations are not intended to 
support a notion which, we should 
imagine, no Christian writer can at- 
tempt to perpetuate, after the clear 
and convincing reasonings of Dr. 
Chalmers. The distinctions drawn 
by that admirable writer, between 
the love of moral esteem and the 
love of kindness ; and the irresisti- 
ble conclusion which he has derived 
from this last, that its offspring, the 
love of gratitude, i is no sordid affec- 


[Juuy, 


tion ; are, we think, quite sufficient 
to quiet the scruples of such as would 
not allow the latter a place among 
the Christian virtues: and, more- 
over, it seems to us to be one of the 
most inverted processes in any sys- 
tem, to require a disinterested aflec- 
tion towards God, simply on thc 
ground that He is lovely, without 
any reference to our own comfort or 
safety. ‘The character of God, as 
revealed in the Gospel, is intimately 
connected with the well-being oj 
man. Were it otherwise, as some 
writers would contend, man would 
in fact be told, that sinful and pollu- 
ted as he is, before he can admit 
such a sense of reconciliation into his 
bosom as will call fortha grateful 
regard to Him who has conferred it, 
he must view God with disinteres- 
ted affection ; “ that from the deep 
and helpless abyss of his depravity, 
he must find unaided his ascending 
way to the purest and sublimest 
emotion of moral nature ; that be- 
fore he is delivered from fear, he 


must love, even though it be said of 


love that ‘ it casteth out fear ;’? and 
that before he is placed on the van- 
tage ground of the peace of the Gos- 
pel, he must realize in his character 
one of the most exalted of its perfec- 
tions.” How discouraging would 
this prove to many an anxious seeke: 
after spiritual repose ! 

It has sometimes been a matter of 
doubt with us how far it is expedient 
or proper to indulge the imagination 
in minute speculations on the nature, 
the glories, and the occupations ot 
the heavenly state. We know that 
the Apostle, who was caught up 
thither and admitted to a transient 
view of the third heavens, declares 
of the things which he saw, that “ ii 
is not lawful” or possible “ for man 
to utter them ;” and in another part 
of his writings, that “it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the things that are prepared 
for them that love God.” Of this 
last character are almost all the allu- 
sions which the sacred writers make 
to that blissful state, They content 
themselves with setting forth its glo- 
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ries in negative terms, as an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
unfading. The duty, therefore, of 
the Christian writer appears to be 
opposed to any attempt at an accu- 
vacy of delineation or lengthened 
detail of those holy occupations, 
our knowledge of which must 
at present rest chiefly on very im- 
perfect conjectures. And yet, on 
the other hand, there are occasional 
glimpses afforded us through that 
opening which was made in heaven, 
for the visions of the beloved Apos- 
tle, in the isle of Patmos ; and, as 
the clouds which naturally hover 
around our world have seemed at 
times to yield a little to the light 
which, from that particular source, 
has beamed upon them, it cannot be 
denied that some representations 
have travelled down to us, of the 
doings and the dwellers in that ce- 
lestial habitation. But they have 
been so enveloped in figure, or 
clothed in the imagery of forms and 


sounds with which the children of 


men are familiar, that while we know 
this has been the necessary mode of 
communicaton with creatures whose 
only knowledge could be acquired 
through this medium, we are some- 
what afraid of delivering ourselves 
up tothe full impression which these 
representations would make. We 
feel the more jealousy over ourselves, 
in this particular, from a circum- 
stance of which, when treating of 
these matters, we cannot lose sight, 
that some of the most unhallowed of 
the speculations of false religion, 
from Mohammed to Swedenborg, 
have been of this very character ; 
and while, therefore, low and degra- 
ding views of the heavenly paradise, 
as a scene of sensitive delight, ap- 
pear to us to amount to little less 
than blasphemy, we would wish to 
see this high and holy theme ap- 
proached under the same sort of 
devout awe with which the Christain 
addresses himself to the act of pray- 
er; “God is in heaven, I am on 
earth : therefore let my words be 
few.” The immeasureable distance 
which intervenes, at present, between 


us and the glorified state should ad- 
monish us to a very cautious and 
solemnized frame of spirit, when 
entering on meditations like these. 

But, at the same time, we cannot 
exclude from our consideration, that, 
when accompanied by this hallowed 
reserve, the occupation of which we 
are speaking is one of the clearly en- 
joined and highly interesting duties 
of the Christian. It is also not less 
his privilege than his duty; and we 
may ascertain the value of a careful 
observance of it by marking the 
sanctifying eflects which it produces 
onhismind. When is he so happy, 
because when so holy, as when 
“setting his affections on things 
above +” When so * pure in heart” 
as when desiring “to see God?” 
When so far from spiritual impover- 
ishment, as when reckoning the 
“treasures laid up in heaven ?” 
And when does he feel so little in 
common with the low and sordid 
motives and pursuits of the children 
of men around him, as when, raised 
by a contemplation of the holy char- 
racter and successive conflicts of the 
“ spirits of the just made perfect,” 
he views them walking with God in 
white raiment, and longs and strives 
and prays to be with them and to be 
like them; for “ the white raiment 
is the righteousness of the saints.”’ 

It was therefore with some feel- 
ings of anxiety that we observed the 
employment and the glories of the 
blessed in heaven marked out for 
investigation, in the volume before 
us 3 but this anxiety has been ex- 
changed for a sincere delight, by the 
careful and yet lofty manner in 
which that investigation has been 
conducted. We gl: idly laid aside 
our pen to trace the flights of a 
Christian imagination to these hal- 
lowed regions, and to endeavour to 
accompany it as it rose, from the 
tumults and discords and pollution 
of earth, to the gates of the city of 
purity, harmony, and peace. The 
speculations of our author are chas- 
tised and Scriptural, and such as 
cannot be dwelt upon without much 
edification. We might, perhaps, 
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single out, as an exception to the 
general current of his remarks, the 
idea of certain seasons set apart in 
the “eternal year” of heaven, when 
more solemn celebrations of the 
Divine goodness and love will be 
appointed heavenly festivals,* com- 
memorative of eras agreed to be 
held above others in grateful and 
sacred remembrance, and to be so- 
lemnized with periodical expres- 
sions of gratitude and praise among 
the assemblies of the blessed. We 
see nothing but earthly analogies to 
lead us to such conceptions. The 
arrangements of the Christian 
church, in its probationary state, 
have, with peculiar wisdom, inclu- 
ded the institution of seasons of com- 
memoration like these; and they 
mark a thorough acquaintance with 
the condition of man 3; but we scru- 
ple not to say that they originate in a 
conviction of human frailty, of the 
imperfections which adhere to the 
exercise of the Christian graces in 
every believer, and of the tendency 
of his knowledge and his love, 
through the influence of other and 
far different matters, to diminution 
and decay. ‘These are the reasons 
why periodical and commemorative 
celebrations have been framed ; and 
they seem to bring the great subjects 
on which faith and hope and love 
are peculiarly fed, more ‘delinitely 
before us, and to stir up our minds 
by way of remembrance. But no 
such reasons will exist in heaven : 


The same remark will apply to another 
exceptionable passage, where the themes of 
celebration are called “ holy legends, though 
unmixed with fable,” &c. It is difficult to 
detach these legends from the popish associa- 
tions with which they are in our minds con- 
stantly bound up ; and we dislike the intro- 
duction of a single term which interferes 
with the sacred impression which should be 
connected with this theme. There isa sim- 
ilar foottin Mr. Barder’s work. In his 1th 
Lecture, although at the commencenent he 
speaks of the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture, im reference to a heavenly state, as 
almost “ interdicting the effort of the exposi- 
tor,” he so far fergets himself as to remark ; 
‘In that celestial paradise, the tree of know- 
ledge shall he without enclosure, and in 
most voluptuous Epi- 


reference to its fruit. ti 
What incongrui- 


curism shail he tnnocent.”’ 
ties of expression ' 
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“ There knowledge grows without decay, 
And love shall never die.” 


The glorified saint will not suffer 
from the impaired energies of any 
holy principle or affection, the exis- 
tence of which is compatible with 
that blissful condition. Our faith 
now may grow weak and enfeebled, 
and we may require seasons se} 
apart particularly to * increase” and 
“strengthen” it: but, in heaven 
it will have passed away before the 
bright and realised glories of the 
beatific vision. Our hope may here 
languish, and we may often have 
need to strive for its renewal and 
re-invigoration. ‘These seasons may 
serve to strike its anchor more deep- 
ly into the ground of anticipated 
rejoicing. But there we shall be 
“‘ within the veil ;” and as the up- 
rooting storm shall no longer be 
dreaded, the anchor may be taken 
up ; and the expectations of hope, 
as well as the prospects of faith, 
shall meet with, and be lost in, 
their appropriate enjoyments. Bus 
heavenly love shall still flourish, and 
that unsubjected to any fluctuations 
or change. And though it may be 
to us now a cheering thought, that 
there have been times when the 
morning stars have been heard to 
sing together, and the sons of God 
to shout for joy, and seasons in 
which God has seemed to draw 
more near to his people than usual, 
yet we cannot imagine that there 
will be any such periods of celestial! 
jubilee in heaven, when the Sun of 
Righteousness shall shine with a 
more glorious beam than ordinary ; 
for it will be ever meridian and un- 
clouded : nor, we conceive, will the 
light of the countenance of Him who 
never changes be lifted up at any 
time with more enchanting radiance 
than at another upon the congrega- 
tion of saints and angels. 

We well know whence our author 
has derived these conceptions : in- 
deed he cannot help giving us some 
of the passages in the seraphic Mil- 
ton, where ; 
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“While God spake, ambrosial fragrance 
fill’d 


All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy inefiable diffus’d.” 

“ The multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, 
sweet 

As from bless’d voices uttering joy: heav'n 
rung 

With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill’d 


Th’ eternal regions.” 


We will now present our readers 
with some of the passages which 
we do not regard as open to the 
exception we have just noticed, 
and which we hold in high estima- 
tion. 

In the following our author is 
remarking the improved capacity of 
the soul in the heavenly state, and 
the exercise of its enlarged affec- 
tions. 


“Truths, which we only arrive at 
now by dint of long and patient exer- 
tion may then burst intuitively on the 
mind, and be among the plain and 
simple principles on which we build a 
lofty superstructure of heavenly know- 
ledge. Subjects now encumbered with 
difficulty, and which, instead of raising 
admiration and love, rather tend to per- 
plex and disturb the mind in its present 
state of imperfection, may then appear 
clearly intelligible, and calculated even 
beyond others to display the perfections 
of the Divine nature. And those dis- 
pensations which even now exhibit the 
attributes of God to our mind with 
such glory asto waken unmingled ado- 
ration and gratitude and love, and are a 
kind of refuge and repose to the soul 
after considering the more mysterious 
appointments, will then shine forth, 
arrayed with a splendour far more di- 
vine, and kindle in our bosoms still 
deeper feelings of rapture and affection. 
In short, our discoveries of moral beau- 
ty in the character and conduct of God, 
as the great original of all perfection, 


and in the character and conduct of 


those glorified natures who shine in his 
rays and reflect his brightness, will be 
infinitely more numerous and extensive, 
and our moral sensibility infinitely more 
fine and exquisite. The advanced 
Christian may assist his conceptions 
here, by calling to mind those favoured 
moments, when, in considering some 
peculiar interposition of the “Divine 
mercy and love, his soul has been pene- 
trated and warmed with sublime and 
exquisite sentiments of wonder and 
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gratitude and filial affection; elevating 
and expanding his heart beyond its or- 
dinary measure of feeling and delight, 
and becoming too full and animating 
for the present frail condition of hu- 
manity permanently to indulge and 
sustain. 

“* But after the most favourable pe- 
riods of spiritual illumination and 
Christian feeling, even though we were 
caught up, like St. Paul, to the third 
heaven, and were indulged with an 
abundance of revelation, not possible to 
be communicated to our fellow-men ; it 
might be asked, What is all this com- 
pared to those heavenly emotions which 
we shall experience when our condition 
is so elevated, and our nature so enno- 
bled, that we can ‘see God and live ; 
when our powers of vision will be suited 
to the splendours of Jehovah’s throne ; 
when the elements of our glorified na- 
ture will vibrate and respond like the 
harp of Memnon, but with no earthly 
or fabulous harmony, to the morning 
light of his divine irradiations ; and oui 
souls be capable of maintaining a gen- 
uine, deep, and pure tide ot ever-flow- 
ing and divine affection -” Joyce, pp. 
1 12—1 41. 


We cannot separate this passage 
from the interesting view given ot 
the heavenly inhabitants.— 


“ Those among our fellow-creatures 
who have investigated the philosophy 
of nature, with minds rightly disposed, 
have had their notions of the perfec- 
tions of God greatly elevated and im- 
proved, and their feelings of adoration 
and love proportionably exalted and 
purified. Now, it is a very reasonable 
supposition that one, amonsg the infinite 
variety of delightful employments which 
will exercise the power of glorified 
spirits, will be in contemplating the 
wonders of the new heavens and the 
new earth, to wace out and explore 
from their more obvious effects, the ab- 
struser causes which lead them link by 
link up to the.creating and sustaining 
power of God. But, oh! how greatly 
will the astronomy of angels transcend 
the astronomy of men, and how im- 
mense will be the range of their philos- 
ophy compared with ours! In these 
celestial investigations, what sublime 
impressions must be made on the an- 
gelic mind, at every step, of the power, 
and wisdom, and incomprehensible 
goodness, and love of their heavenly 
Fatber! What new materials must 
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they find by every effort of their exalted 
powers, exercised on so glorious a 
subject, for the improvement and per- 
petuation of their love and gratitude to 
God! 

“¢We shall join the innumerable 
company of angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect.’ A provision 
is made for the more exalted exercise 
of our affection in heaven, not only in 
the sublime splendours of the new 
heavens and the new earth, which more 
gloriously display the perfections of 
God, but in the society to which we 
shall be introduced. In the celestial 
intelligences we shall not behold the 
faint and obscure image of God, such 
as is discerned in the most advanced 
Christians on earth ; but the bright and 
faithful representation or reflection of 
the divine glories will beam upon the 
purified soul from every individual of 
that blessed and innumerable company. 
Nor, as in the human character, will a 
eloser inspection of their principles and 
proceedings betray any blemish or in- 
consistency ; but, on the contrary, will 
bring to light new excellencies and 
eraces to enhance the affection which 
a first interview awakens. 

“ The least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven will be free from all imperfection, 
and will bear in his character a true im- 
pression of the communicable excel- 
lencies which belong to the Divine 
nature. To whatever quarter we shall 
direct our view in that blessed state, we 
shall find abundant materials for our 
holy regard. In each celestial being 
will shine forth a radiance of derived 
perfections, which must enchant and 
enrapture every kindred intelligence, 
and fill him with all the exquisite emo- 
tions of a pure and divine affection. 
But one star differeth from another 
star in glory. There are gradations of 
rank in the hierarchies of heaven; and 
the various orders of the celestial so- 
ciety rise one above another in the 
spiendour of their derived glories, and 
reflect with brighter and brighter rays 
the holy light which they receive from 
God. There we shall behold the cher- 
ubim and seraphim, angels and archan- 
gels, the noble army of martyrs, the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, the 
glorious company of the Apostles, and 
all the members of the mystical body 
of Christ, shining in their several 
spheres with various radiance and all 
the varieties of excellence calculated to 
awaken and cherish in our minds a 
subordinate affection towards them. 
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and a supreme love to God. What an 
intercourse of affection must prevail 
among that holy and blissful assembly ! 
How perfect and instantaneous must be 
the confidence and love reposed by 
stranger angels and spirits in each 
other, on their first interview or shortest 
acquaintance! How must that confi- 
dence and love be confirmed and en- 
hanced, as, in the course of their heay- 
enly services, the divine virtues of alJ 
are more and more called into exercise, 
and more clearly manifested to those 
around ! What efforts of disinterested- 
ness and holy ambition of serving each 
other ! How infinitely distant are they 
from low aims, and from all selfish and 
exclusive considerations of their own 
happiness and advancement ! How 
pure, unreserved, and universal their 
devotedness toGod! How ardent ant 
single the desire to promote his glory ! 
What sublime and noble purposes ! 
What harmony of feeling! What unity 
of design! What holy resolution and 
undeviating perseverance in all then 
celestial plans and operations! And all 
these exercises of heavenly virtue are 
exhibited to purified and ennobled spir- 
its, capable of appreciating their worth 
and discerning their inherent and na 
tive beauty.” Joyce, pp, 147—151. 


The manner in which our author 
makes all these preliminary remarks 
bear upon his great conclusion—- 
namely, the tendency of love to Goi 
to produce an increase of joy in 
heaven—we regard as_ peculiarly 
convincing ; and although our ex- 
tracts have been copious, we must 
find a place for the following. 


* The pleasures of the sensualist ait 
necessarily short-lived. At best they 
are only enjoyed by fits and starts, and 
by excess they become absolutely sa- 
tiating and loathsome. He contracts « 
fastidiousness which renders all the 
bounties of nature unpalatable. He 
wears out the very organs of sensation 
by which his pleasures are attained. 
In the very fabric of our animal nature 
there is a delicacy of texture which, 
while it is suited for the present opera- 
tions of a rational spirit, cannot endure 
the rude and rough sensations of an 
irrational one. There is, moreover, 
something so selfish in the pleasure ot 
the sensualist, that they ever have been 
condemned and rejected by those who 
have had but a slight regard for the 
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happiness of others, and have seen that 
man is not born for himself alone. 

“ Now, the enjoyment derived from 
the exercise of affection is liberal and 
benevolent, and, [I might add, divine. 
[t springs from the very principle which 
leads us to do good. It comes to our 
hearts as it were collaterally and un- 
sought, while we pursue the happiness 
of others. The joy of affection is not 
like the pleasures of sense, which sepa- 
rate our interests more and more from 
those of our-kind, contrary to the pur- 
pose of nature and the order of Provi- 
dence, and diametrically opposite to the 
spirit and letter of the Gospel ; but it 
hinds us more firmly to one another, 
and blends together, and throws into 
one common stock, all our peculiar and 
personal qualities and privileges, for the 
general advantige, multiplying them a 
thousand fold by disinterested and mu- 
tual participation ; and acquiring an imn- 
inense gain by the benevolent traffic ; 
a gain, which, though we are too geue- 
rous to seek it with the selfish spirit of 
a monopolist, we may without any im- 
peachment of our liberality receive and 
enjoy.” Joyce, pp. 169—171. 


The same superiority in the de- 
lights conferred by affection above 
those awakened by sensuality, is then 
traced in reference to avarice and 
ambition—-passions of an equally 
selfish and anti-social nature, and 
which, as they seek the advancement 
of the individual only, and not the 
society to which that individual may 
belong, are also not less disqualified 
for the communication of that bliss- 
ful delight which arises from benev- 
olence and love ; and this unfitness 
is increased by the restlessness and 
dissatisfaction which ever accom- 
pany all their acquisitions. The 
love of science is not regarded 
open to the same exceptions, be- 
cause the love of God on earth is 
often connected with an ardent 
pursuit of the sublimest truths in 
philosophy, as well as religion ; and 
in heaven it necessarily implies, in 
eyery glorified nature, a vast com- 
prehension and most numerous and 
extensive attainments in_ celestial 
knowledge. So far as the pursuit 
of knowledge is governed by Chris- 
tian principles, and directed to reli- 
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gious ends, we see nothing in it 
irreconcileable with the love of God : 
but in this, as in all other things, it 
is the motive that sanctifies or de- 
files the act; and while we believe 
that some of the highest elevations 
in science may be attained, and that 
not merely of human science, but 
even of the histories and discoveries 
and doctrines of the Bible, by men 
whose “ hearts untravelled” . still 
“ fondly cling” to earth, we yet see 
nothing that is not accordant with 
the will of God, and with the love of 
(iod as forming the joy of the hea- 
venly state, in that favourite senti- 
ment of an excellent man, “© 1] 
long to know mere of God, and his 
works and ways, and of all things 
connected with this scene of his 
operations.” 

We think our author has made 


good the conclusions in this part of 


his work, that the exercise of affec- 
tion is accompanied with a genuine 
and uncloying delight: and that a 
provision is made in heaven for the 


purest and most exalted exercise of 


afiection, by the improvement of our 
own natures, by the glorious objects 
with which we shall be surrounded, 
by the intelligences with whom we 
shall be united in celestial inter- 
course, and, above all, by our admis- 
sion to a nearer view and contem- 
plation of the Divine Essence, and 
to an ineflable and filial union with 
the Parent and Author of all good. 


“In truth, the provision which is 
made for the exercise of affection above, 
is at the same time a provision made for 
the enjoyment of happiness ; for affec- 
tion and delight in heaven are insepa- 
rably blended together. As the affec- 
tion improves, so willthe joy. As the 
love which glorified spirits exercise ap- 
proximates towards the love which God 
displays to them, so will their bliss ap 
proximate towards his inetiable and su 
preme felicity. Every consideration 


which shews us the copious sources of 


our regard in heaven, may with equal 
effect be applied to demonstrate the 
rich abundance of our celestial delight. 
Whatever lofty consideration, whatev- 
er divine employment, whatever recip- 
rocation of heayenly amjty between glo 
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rified spirits, whatever new and magni- 
ficent blessings imparted or promised 
by the Fountain of all good, will awa- 
ken, as we have before seen, fresh exer- 
cises of affection ; each and all must at 
the same time open new springs of di- 
vine delight in the soul. Here we have 
‘the well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life ;) ‘ water which whoso 
drinketh shall never thirst 2 ‘the flood 
which maketh glad the city of God ; 
‘the rivers of pleasures which flow at 
God’s right hand for evermore.” pp. 
180, 181. 


In commenting on the errors of 
pagan philosophy, we think our 
author might have derived much 
from the consideration, that amidst 
all the speculations of Varro, that 
great master of Roman. theology, 
no light breaks in upon the soul to 
guide its hopes to a future state ; 
no discovery of immortality ; no 
expectation of bliss, or even of exis- 
tence beyond the grave. St. Au- 
gustine, in his treatise De Civ. Dei, 
has quoted largely the fragment of 
Varro, from which our knowedge of 
his system is obtained ; and our au- 
thor has given briefly the multiplied 
divisions of the heathen opinions 
on the supreme felicity of man, and 
their restoration to a few simple 
principles as suggested by that in- 
genious philosopher. Their number 
was extended by him to two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight ; but St. Aw 
gustine adds, “ in hac tota serie, 
pulcherrime ac subtillissim# dis- 
tributionis et distinctionis, vitam 
zternam frustra queri et sperari, 
facillime apparet.” (Civ. Dei, lib. vi. 
c. 3.) Here then was a most im- 
portant superiority of the revelation 
of Holy Scripture in the discovery 
of that which was so long, and so 
painfully, but so fruitlessly sought 
the true felicity of man, the pro- 
mise of a life to come; a promise 
most powerfully operative in the 
production of that hallowed princi- 
ple which is the subject of our au- 
thor’s inquiry. 

We regret we cannot do more 
than cursorily allude to the re- 


mainder of this part of his work. 


In the attempt which is afterwards 
made, in the fifth chapter, to affix a 
religious interpretation on the de- 
finitions of Aristotle, we discover 
much that is fanciful and unwar- 
ranted : but if our author has for a 
moment failed in this chapter, he 
has completely retrieved himself in 
that which follows; and we regard 
his examination of the hypotheses 
of the Platonists, in their celebrated 
doctrine of moral beauty, as _parti- 
cularly skilful. The writings of 
Platonics have justly been regarded 
as an unfair standard of comparison, 
since their superiority and clearness 
are very distinctly attributable to 
an access to the very sources which 
are contended exclusively to have 
carried the great doctrine to its 
highest perfection. But the excel- 
lence of these last appears indispu- 
table, by the side of even the sub- 
blimest sentiments of the prince of 
the Grecian moralists. Indepen- 
dently of the unrestrained language 
in which these are often conveyed, 
we do not find the founder of the 
Academy ever able, or ever indeed 
intending, to conduct his disciple 
further than to an abstract admi- 
ration and love of moral beauty. 
Though he speaks of the ineffable 
loveliness of God, its original source 
and essence, yet he represents the feel- 
ing and animation as all on the side of 
man. In Scripture, the prominent 
idea is, * God is love.” In Plato, 
it is man who is delighted and rapt 
with the view, as of some object of 
natural beauty, presented to the eye 
for the purpose of being simply ga- 
zed on and admired: and oh! how 
useless is this for the great and try- 
ing necessities of a corrupt and har- 
dened creature, like man, lost to 
moral and spiritual perfections “ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” Take the 
case of a man enslaved by his appe- 
tites and passions: we mean not the 
grossest, that is not necessary to our 
case, but the more refined, the more 
passable, the more common in the 
daily experience of the world. 
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«¢ Haste now, philosopher, and set him free. 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. Make him 
hear 

Of rectitude and moral fitness ; moral truth 
How lovely, and the moral sense how sure 
Consulted and obeyed, to guide his steps 
Directly to the ‘ first and only fair.’ 

* Ah tinkling cymbal ! and high-sounding 


brass ! 

Smitten in vain! Such music will not 
charm 

Th’ eclipse that intercepts truth’s heavenly 
beam.””* 


No: there must be a far different 
view of the character and perfections 
of God. ‘There must be one that 
shall make him feel that God is to- 
wards him, guilty and wretched as 
he is, a compassionate loving Father, 
who “waits to be gracious ;” who 
has proved himself such by that 
amazing proof and expenditure of 
mercy, the gift of his Son ; and who, 
when he has thereby reconciled the 
sinner to himself, will condescend to 
an intimate communion and endear- 
ing intercourse with him, supplying 
his wants, promoting and confirming 
his happiness with parental vigilance 
and love, and by his spontaneous 
and conscious irradiations and com- 
munications of sacred influence to 
the faculties, bringing them into 
a nearer resemblance to his own 
glorious perfections. If we find, 
then, in the Jewish writings com- 
munications of this kind, how con- 
vincing is the evidence of the supe- 
riority of Revelation! We cannot 
resist the inclination we feel to give 
part of our author’s conclusion, as 
we regard this as a very important 
auxiliary to the numerous and ac- 
credited sources of testimony alrea- 
dy in our passession of the verities 
of Revelation.— 


* What escaped the acutest and most 
active minds on earth, we find was 
known to those who were represented 
as the most inert and the most incapa- 


* By the way, what a beautiful allusion is 
contained in these lines, describing the fruit- 
less effort of false philosophy, to the ignorant 
eustoms of those barbarous tribes, of whom 
we read in the works of some of our travel- 
lers, who, when the sun is darkened by an 
eclipse, bring forth their pans and kettles and 
drums, and continue the most frightful noise, 
to drive away the dreaded monater who, they 
think, is devouring the heavenly orm 
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ble. The principle which seemed to 
require a perspicacity which could look 
without confusion through the entan- 
glements and perplexities of the most 
extended and comprehensive argumen- 
tation, is simply announced as from an 
oracle by the least philosophical people 
of the world. The doctrine which is 
founded upon the justest views and no- 
blest apprehensions of the perfections 
of God, and the properties of man, ot 
the condition of this world, and the 
promised glories of the next; which 
seems to demand a grasp of mind suffi- 
cient to embrace at once the most vari- 
ed, the most momentous, and the most 
complicated interests of earth and hea- 
ven, of time and eternity ; which was 
so high that the strongest human minds, 
acting in combination, stimulated to un- 
wearied exertion and extolled by the 
universal voice of mankind, as pre-em- 
inent and unequalled, were not able to 
attain to any thing more than a feeble 
and remote approximation, or faint re- 
semblance to it ;—this doctrine is found 
to be in the possession of a despised and 
ignorant community, unknown in the 
annals of science, and pointed at in 
mockery as the most stupid of mankind. 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle, 
Lycurgus, and Solon, and other foun- 
ders of nations and schools of science, 
could only imperfectly legislate, and ob- 
scurely philosophize, for their several 
classes and communities very circum- 
scribed in place, and temporary in du- 
ration ; but Moses produces and pub- 
lishes atonce the grand and ultimate 
principle of legislative wisdom, and of 
the highest philosophy, not merely ap- 
plicable to his own people, but to all 
mankind, and through every age, nay, 
not only suited to the inhabitants of the 
earth, but to the spirits of the blest in 
heaven; and not only for time, but 
through eternity.” Joyce, pp. 244, 245. 


Our remarks on the first of the 
two volumes now lying before us 
have extended themselves so much 
beyond the limits we at first pro- 
posed for this article, that we feel 
an apology is due to Mr. Burder 
for the contracted notice which we 
shall now be obliged to take of his 
interesting volume. It contains 
twelve lectures on the various plea- 
sures to which religion introduces 
its disciples. Our motive for uni- 
ting the two works in one review 
was, that it appeared to us that, as 
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the one was intended to explain the 
sacred and fundamental principle of 
love to God, the other, in de- 
tailing the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of religion, might erect on 
this ample base that superstructure 
of joy and peace which is on earth 
the fairest emblem of the heavenly 
temple above, all whose “ walls are 
salvation,” and all whose “ gates 
are praise.” We feel sure that had 


we space for them, we could adduce_ 


quotations from the volume of Mr. 
Burder, which would greatly delight 
and benefit our readers, and justify 
the opinion we have expressed of 
his volume. Though a Uissenter, 
he has not made his work a vehicle 
for any sentiments but such as 
churchmen acknowledge in common 
with himself. The best of his Lec- 
tures are those which describe the 


Pleasures of Obedience to the Will' 


of God ; the Pleasures arising from 
the Exercise of the Affections in Re- 
ligion ; and the Pleasures of doing 
Good. From this last, we must, in 
justice to our author, give an ex- 
tract ; and, although we have occa- 
sionally to complain of him, as a 
writer, for the introduction in his 
sermons of weak stanzas from po- 
pular hymns—a practice more com- 
mon than edifying,—vet there are 
abundant specimens of strong and 
Vigorous composition, and these in 
combination with a clear and sound 
and scriptural line of exposition. 
After remarking upon the universal 
extent of the Creator’s benevolent 
operations, and the thousands of 
dependent beings who all wait upon 
him for continued communications 
of vitality and enjoyment, from the 
insect which feeds and dwells upon 
a single leaf, to the angel who 
wings his way from world to world, 
and whose existence it is his delight 
to render pleasurable, he proceeds 
to discover the same enjoyment ia 
the bestowment above the reception 
of benefits, in the conduct of the Re- 

deemer when on earth. 


“Was not this the sentiment which 
pervaded and animated the heart of the 


Friend of sinners, when to five thou- 
sand men, ready to faint with hunger, 
at a distance from their homes, he sup- 
plied a full repast ; although no mita- 
cle would he perform for his own re- 
lief, when subject to the cravings of 
hunger, after an abstinence of forty 
days? Was not this the sentiment by 
which he was actuated at Jacob’s Well, 
when to the woman who seemed but lit- 
tle disposed to grant the only request ot 
Jesus for personal refreshment recorded 
in the history of his life, he said, ‘ If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
itis that saith unto thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, 
and he would have given THE living 
water?’ Was not this the sentiment 
which sustained his heart under his 
overwhelming agony in the garden, 
and under the piercing torture of the 
cross ? Was it not from the considera- 
tion of the joy set before him—the joy 
of imparting eternal happiness to myri- 
ads ready to perish—that he endured 
the cross, despising the shame? Is not 
this the sentiment which he still retains 
and cherishes on his throne of glory, dis- 
posing him to grant the most ample and 
gracious communications, from his ime- 
diatorial fulness, to every member of his 
mystical body resident on earth, and 
rendering it still more delightful to his 
benignant spirit, to pour the full tide ot 
ineffable delight into the hearts of the 
redeemed above 2” Burder, pp. 193, 
194. | 

Ile then describes this principle 
as in complete array against those 
dictates of natural selfishness on 
which the majority of mankind ap- 
pear to act—* Let us obtain trom 
others as many advantages, and 
return as few as possible.” And 
after urging the position that we 
love those to whom we do good, 
even more than those who do good 
to us, he gives a peculiarly striking 
illustration of his remark. 

If you would form a vivid conception 
of the delight of benignant love, when 
its object is more deser ving, attempt fo 
imagine the emotions of that angelic 
messenger who was commissioned to 
descend with rapid flight to the scene o! 
the Redeemer’s anguish in Gethsemane, 
and to strengthen him for the enduranct 
of his agony. With what veneration, 
with what tenderness, with whatassidul- 
ty,with what gratitude, with what delight 
must he have rendered the best servi- 
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ces of an angel ‘excelling in strength !’ 
Must not the honour and the happiness 
thus enjoyed have had the effect of in- 
spiring that seraph with a still warmer 
attachment to the Redeemer than he 
could possibly have cherished before, 
and with a still deeper interest in every 
part of that wondrous and glorious en- 
terprise which angels delight to con- 
template : thus expanding his capaci- 
ties of delight, and augmenting the 
blessedness of his eternity ? A kindred 
delight we may suppose to have been 
tasted by those female disciples of Gali- 
jee, who, with attached and devoted 
hearts, ministered to the Lord Jesus of 
their substance. Highly favoured were 
they by their Saviour when he received 
the offerings of their love ; and perhaps 
it was one part of his generous inten- 
tion, in being thus indebted to their aid, 
that they should thus taste of that pure 
and refined delight which was the ali- 
ment of his soul of love, and that, under 
circumstances most endearing, they 
should learn that ‘ it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Burder, pp. 
197, 198. 


i 


The New Testament ; translated 
into Biblical Hebrew. By the 
‘Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge among the Jews. 
London. 1817. 

2. A Letter to Rabbi Hirschell, 
from the Rev. George Hamilton, 
Rector of Killermogh, shewing 
that the Resurrection of Jesus 
from the Dead is as credible a 
Fact as the Exodus from Egypt; 
and that the Account of the Re- 
surrection, in the Tract entitled 
Toldoth Jesus,is no more worthy 
of Credit than that which Tacitus 
has given of the Exodus. Lon- 
don. 1822. 

3. Reply to the Letter of the Rev. 
G. Hamilton to Rabbi Hirschell. 
By M. Mayers. London. 1822. 

4. The Light of Israel, or a Guide 
to the Jewish Faith. By the 
Rev. Harr Symons. Penzance. 
1821. 

Observations on a late Publica- 
tion entitled, the Light of Israel, 
&¢c. By the Rev. Georce Ham- 
truTON. London. 1822. 


TuereE are perhaps few things in 
the history of the Jews more sin- 
gular than the treatment they have 
experienced from the English na- 
tion. For nearly two hundred years 
we have maintained intercourse in 
all the walks of commerce, from the 
highest to the lowest, with a people 
who hold our religion in the utmost 
abhorrence, and yet profess to wor- 
ship Him whom we acknowledge 
as the only true God ; and did not 
experience teach us the contrary, 
we should suppose that they were 
objects of unceasing interest and 
inquiry to the Christian and the 
philosopher, because their present 
condition, their past history, and 
their national literature, are all 
alike calculated to excite the com- 
miseration of the one, and to call 
forth the investigation of the other. 
The antiquities, geology, and tradi- 
tions of our country have occupied 
the attention of literary and scien- 
tific men, while a subject daily pres- 
ed upon our notice, and certainly 
well capable of repaying our re- 
searches, has been very generally 
neglected ; and what is still more 
extraordinary, a Christian commu- 
nity has disregarded the moral and 
religious condition of an outcast 
people to whom they owe infinite 
obligations, to whom were entrusted 
the oracles of God, and * of whom. 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came. 
who is over all God blessed for ever.” 
The Bible alone satisfactorily ac- 
counts for these things : it denoun- 
ced against rebellious Israel, that 
she should dwell in the land of * her 
enemies ;”’ and an enemy has every 
nation of Christendom proved in its 
turn to this long-exiled race. 

From the days of Justin Martyr, 
the controversy between Christians 
and the Jews has been carried on 
with more or less vigour. When 
the members of the Church of Rom: 
took part in it, they were usually 
the assailants; and they made a 
most unfair use of the power which, 
in some countries, they had over the 
press, by suppressing or mutilating 
the publications of their adversaries. 
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In the Bibles and tracts which learn- 
ed Jews printed in Spain and Italy, 
in the infancy of the art, all pas- 
sages which reflected on Christianity 
were altered or erased; and no 
copy could be exposed to sale until 
the signature of an inquisitorial cen- 
sor had certified that the proper 
revision had taken place. In con- 
sequence of the greater liberality 
which prevailed among the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church, after 
a short time the principal works on 
the Jews’ side were printed and 
published in the north of Europe. 
The popish party engaged in this 
controversy under peculiar disad- 
vantages ; for the Jews could, in 
many cases, retort upon them the 
usages of their own church ; and 
on this account the learned author 
ef the Pugio Fidei, was obliged to 
write a treatise on the difference be- 
tween Jewish and Papal traditions. 
While he and his brethren main- 
tained that Christianity did not con- 
travene the Mosaic Law, their own 
practice, in the worship of images, 
appeared to their opponents a deci- 
ded proof to the contrary ; and we 
may feel assured that no conscien- 
tious and reflecting Jew could em- 
brace Christianity under the form in 
which it is presented by the Church 
of Rome. ‘The conversions said to 
have taken place in Spain and Por- 
:ugal were merely of a political kind, 
and the supposed converts repaired 
continually to Amsterdam, to renew 
and perpetuate their connexion with 
the Jewish Church : nay, it is credi- 
bly attested, that many, even of the 
clergy, in those countries were 
eoncealed Jews. The Reformed 
Church, having abandoned those 
corruptions which tended to multiply 
objections against Christianity, met 
their Jewish adversaries on more 
equitable ground. They disclaimed 
persecution ; they left the press un- 
restricted ; cad sought no arguments 
but what the Scriptures supplied. 
The writings of the Dutch and Ger- 
man divines and rabbies will there- 
fore be found to present the fairest 
view of the controversy. between 


Jews and Christians, which, when 
freed from all extraneous matter, 
involves in it two questions,—the 
first, relative to the interpretation of 
certain predictions in the Old Tes- 
tament—the second, to passages in 
the New that seem to contradict the 
Old. So thoroughly have these 
questions been formerly discussed, 
that nothing new has been introdu- 
ced into the more modern contro- 
versy. The points we must still 
canvass with our Jewish opponents 
are, whether particular predictions 
belong to Messiah, or to some one 
else ; whether that future advent at 
which prophecies confessedly, rela- 
ting to him are to be fulfilled, be his 
first or second ; and how far certain 
facts and doctrines contained in the 
New ‘Testament are contradictory 
to the Old. 

The discussion of these topics has 
been revived by the friends of the 
London Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge among the Jews ; 
the works on the Christian side of 
this question being published either 
by that Society or its accredited 
advocates. The translation of the 
New Testament into Biblical He- 
brew is the great work of this insti- 
tution, and affords the surest and 
best mode of leading the Jews to a 
knowledge of Christianity. Soon 
after the revival of Hebrew litera- 
ture in the Christian church, the 
celebrated Munster published a He- 
brew Testament, which has_ been 
reprinted twice in England: it is, 
however, critically speaking, more 
a Chaldee than a Hebrew version. 
The language of the work before 
us professes to be as close ar: ap- 
proximation as possible to the lan- 
guage and idiom of Moses and the 
Prophets ; and many learned Jews, 
we understand, have admitted its 
critical excellence. Agents employ- 
ed by other religious societies have 
stated that the continental Jews seek 
for it with eagerness, and that it is 
highly acceptable to them, on ac- 
count of the peculiar value which 
they set on every thing written in 
their holy tongue. Nor need we 
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be surprised at the attachment 
which the Jews all over the world 
exhibit to their original language ; 
a language which Christians justly 
yenerate as one of those chosen by 
the Holy Spirit to be the vehicle of 
Divine revelation, and considered 
moreover by some writers to have 
been the original language of man- 
kind; but which to a Jew, has the 
superadded claim of being the sole 
relic of the ancient glory of his 
nation, and all that has survived its 
wreck. We cannot therefore won- 
der if, in proportion as this ancient 
people feel themselves degraded in 
the eyes of other nations, they cling 
with enthusiastic fondness to that 
language which records their lost 
dignity, and in which the Deity 
himself vouchsafea to hold commun- 
ion with their honoured forefathers. 
The Jews’ Society has certainly 
acted wisely in undertaking to pre- 
pare a version de novo, rather than 
in reprinting that of Munster. In ac- 
complishing their object, they must 
have had many difficulties to encoun- 
ter ; but they have surmounted them 
in a manner that reflects the greatest 
credit upon their labours. Indeed, 
we may say that they have been 
wonderfully successful, considering 
the nature of their attempt; though, 
doubtless the work contains some 


‘blemishes, which may be removed 


in subsequent editions. We shall 
point out a few passages which have 
struck us in looking through the 
Gospel of St. Luke, as needing 
emendation. We of course do not 
profess to have gone regularly through 
the volume. 

Luke xii. 15.—For a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things he possesseth, is 1en- 
dered, DMM WRT PIP W732 RI D5 
we should prefer the following, as 
more consonant to the Biblical 
idiom : *9°H RI WN AID *3 1337p. 
In the next verse, 77’ would be 
a better rendering of “ ground” 
than yw. In ver. 33, 05 is more 
properly a Moth, than 2385. Chap. 
xiii. 6, “ A certain man had a 
fig-+tree planted in his vineyard,” is 
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ill rendered by 19933 FINN YO) wR; 
it would be better, JN® wR TTT 
mMminw 9992 WRN NH wr. In 
the Hebrew idiom, urgent neces- 
sity is expressed by a verb with its 
participal paoul preceding it: there- 
fore,“ I must needs go and view it;”” 
chap. xvi. 18, should be rendered 
RW xyw xy. There is an over- 
sight of the same kind, chap, xv. 8. 
where * searched diligently” 1s .S2 
wp2™ instead of WpINe >. We do 
not think either language or iiom 
has been sufticiently attended to in 
the following passage (chap. xvi. 19:) 
* There was a certain rich man, 
who was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day,” 1D) VW WII PyyWR AN 
oy or 19 sw ww. It should 
rather run thus: Jwy we can 
MIIWBD PIAA NIT PID pI wi 
oY 9D 

The quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament have been rendered accord- 
ing to the Greek text. The case was 
certainly one of difficulty ; and much 
might be said in favour of the prac- 
tice of other translators, who substi- 
tuted the Hebrew original of such 
quotations in the place of a literal 
translation of the Greek. We are 
of opinion however, that the authors 
of this Hebrew version judged 
rightly: their business was to ren- 
der the Greek text into Hebrew ; 
and, if there were discrepancies be- 
tween the quotations and the ori- 
ginal, to reconcile them belongs to 
the Biblical critic, not to the transla- 
tor. With reference to one of these 
quotations—that in Rom. iii. 14, 15. 
—it may be worth while to remark, 
that the margin of some Hebrew 
MSS. of the Psalms, contains the 
words quoted in the following order, 

RID TWD) FON OVD WR 
“OF yaw O29 NP 

This collocation of words is better 
than that exhibited in the Hebrew 
‘Testament. 

There isa passage which seems 
to us not fairly rendered, because 
it is rendered so as to support our 
side of the question, without giving 
the Jews the advantage of the ambi- 
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guity of the original: we allude to 
Acts li. 20: “ And the disciples 
were called of God, Christians first 
at Antioch.” We are aware that 
the original term does sometimes, 
but it dues not always, imply a Divine 
communication : there is, therefore, 
a petitio principti in assuming that 
the name christian was bestowed on 
the followers of Christ by Divine 
authority. This passage has not 
escaped the notice of the Jews. 
But we have no wish to pursue this 
minute criticism in reference to a 
work which, as a whole, is allowed 
to reflect: great literary credit upon 
the translators; and we doubt not 
the Jews’ Society has friends and 
agents fully competent to proceed 
throughout with the necessary emen- 
dations. 

But, in order to instruct the Jews 
in the true nature of Christianity, it 
is necessary not only to give them 
the New Testament, but also to 
ofier them proofs of its Divine Au- 
thority. Though many of them are 
Deists and reject all revelation, yet 
we have a right to argue with them 
as believers in the Divine authority 
of the Old Testament ; and happily 
we can shew them that the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament is de- 
monstrable on the same grounds 
as that of the Old. Mr. Hamilton, 
the highly respectable writer of the 
Letter to Rabbi Hirschell, mentions 
this point; he has selected two facts, 
the Exodus, and the Resurrection 
of Christ; one connected with the 
Jewish, the other with the Christian 
dispensation. To prove the truth 
of the Exodus, he quotes largely 
trom David Levi's Answer to Paine, 
and shews that the principle of 
Levis arguments may be applied 
with equal force in proof of the re- 
surrection of Christ; and that by 
them the Evangelists, like Moses, 
may be vindicated from the charge 
of either enthusiasm or imposture. 
After comparing the true accounts 
of these facts, and weighing the 
evidences for them, he notices the 
false statement which occurs respect- 
ing them,in works laying no claim 


[euxy, 


to inspiration ; namely, in Tacitus, 
who notices the emigration of the 
Israelites ; and in a rabbinical tract 
called * The Generation of Jesus,” 
which pretends to give a true ac- 
count of the resurrection. Here, 
as before, Mr. Hamilton shews that 
the arguments of the Jews are, in 
principle the same as ours; and that 
we reject the rabbinical fables re- 
specting the resurrection, and ad- 
here to the Gospel narrative, toy 
precisely the same reasons which 
have induced them to reject the 
testimony of Tacitus, as centradic- 
ting the veracity of Moses. The 
conclusion of the Letter affords the 
following brief summary of the ar- 
gument.— 


“Thave now, sir, examined in detail 
that evidence which we both admit to be 
decisive in favour of the truth of the 
Exodus, as recorded by Moses ; I have 
compared it with the evidence whereby 


we, Christians, maintain the truth of 


the Resurrection; I have shewn that 
it was inpossible, in either case, for 
false accounts to have been imposed on 
the persons who lived at the time when 
these events took place, and equally im- 
possible for such forgeries to have been 
subsequently published without immedi 
ate detection; [ have also compared an 
account of the Exodus which you reject, 
with an account of the Resurrection 
which we reject, and proved that the 
arguments which deprive the one of all 
authority are as fully applicable to the 
other, end that the Toldoth is not many 
degrees more worthy of credit than the 
history of the Jews by Tacitus, 

“ T have designedly confined myselt 
to one fact, and to one species of evi- 
dence ; but I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that you cannot use any argu- 
ment to prove the inspiration of Moses, 
and the truth of his writings, which can- 
not be advanced against yourselves to 
prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah. It is mere petitio principii, 
what is vulgarly called begging the 
question to say that the Exodus must be 
true, because it confirms what has othe: 
proofs of a divine origin ; but that the 
resurrection cannot be true; because it 
professes to confirm doctrines, otherwise 
proved to be false. The falsehood ot 
these doctrines you think sufficiently 
established by their bemg contradictory 
to the Mosaic Law, which we ail al- 
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tow to be of Divine authority. I shall not 
enter into this question further than to 
deny the position that Christianity con- 
tradicts the Mosaic Law in the sense in 
which you understand it ; but I may 
fairly ask you why a false doctrine 
should be able to exhibit every feature 
truth, and press you with the difficul- 
ties which must result from maintain- 
ing the authority of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation Only by principles which are 
every one of them applicable in the 
fullest extent to a system which you 
believe to be false.” Letter, pp. 37, 38. 


A Jew, of the name of Mayers, 
has written a Reply to this Letter. 
The greater part of it is occupied 
with proofs of the Divine authority 
and mission of Moses, which are 
neither so strong nor so well ar- 
ranged as those quoted by Mr. Ham- 
ilton from David Levi. He ob- 
jects to the Resurrection being com- 
pared in point of evidence with the 
I;xodus; because the latter was a 
public transaction, while the eye- 
witnesses of the former were but 
few ; but he does not take any no- 
tice of his opponent’s_ having antici- 
pated and answered this objection. 
‘pp. 22—24.) He would invalidate 


the testimony of the Gospel histo- 


ries, on the ground that they were 
written long after the events which 
they relate 3 ; that they were not 
written on the spot ; that they were 
never sufficiently promuleated ; and 
that they were written in Greek : but, 
had he examined the leading ele- 
mentary treatises on the evidences 
of Christianity, he would have found 
that these objections have been 
satisfactorily refuted. This Letter, 
without noticing the peculiar argu- 
ment of that to which it is a reply, 
feebly re-produces old and oft-refut- 
ed objections to the Gospel History, 
and leaves untouched Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s chief question, “ Why do you 
receive the Toldoth, and reject Ta- 
citus 2” 

We pass on to a much more able 
adversary of the Christian faith—the 
author of “The Light of Israel.” 
This tract attacks and condemns 
our religion chiefly on the ground 
that it abolishes the Mosaic Law, 

Curisr. Ossery. 259. 
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and maintains that the advent ol 
Messiah has taken pli ice, although 
those predictions of peace and tri- 
umph which the Scriptures contain 
have not been fulfilled, as we are as- 
sured they shall be, at his coming 5 
and that, in both these respects, it 
contradicts the Old ‘Testament. 
Those passages which Christians ad- 
duce as proofs that Messiah must 
have come, the author endeavours 
to explain away—but certainly 
without success. He further reasons, 
from Deut. xiii. that the Jews were 


justified in putting Christ to death 5 


and intimates with sufficient plain- 
ness, that he considers our Lord to 
have been personally foretold in that 
prophetic admonition. On_ these, 
and other points, he is met by Mr. 
Hamilton in his brief Reply ; and so 
far as relates to verbal criticism, the 
Rabbi’s claims to be considered as 
a superior Hebrew scholar, are not 
exhibited in a very favourable light ; 
indeed, if his translator has done 
him justice, (for his tract was writ- 
ten in Hebrew.) he has committed 
some mistakes that go very far to 
set aside his authority as a critic. 
The points at issue between these 
writers are two: whether the Pro- 
phets have foretold a single or a 
twofold advent of the Messiah : and 
whether the obligations of the Mo- 
saic Law are to cease or to continue 
under his dispensation. On the first 
subject we have, in Mr. Hamilton’s 
‘* Observations,” an enumeration of 
those passages which so strongly 
predict the humiliation of Messiah, 
that the Jews, in order to recone ile 
them with passages of an opposite 
character, equally applicable to him, 
have invented the fable of fwo Mes- 
siahs—the one suffering, the other 
triumphant. This fable is rejected ; 
and it is argued, that as these pas- 
sages cannot relate to the same 
person at the same time, and in the ~ 
same sense, they must relate to the 
same person at two different times, 
and in different senses. The same 
inference is drawn from the distine- 
tion between the kingdom of the 
Stone (Dan. ii.) and the kingdom of 


60 





the Sor of Man (chap. vii.) This 
is a very decisive argument ; and it 
is forcibly exhibited in Talib’s An- 
swer to David Levi, published by 
the Jews’ Society in its infancy. We 
are sorry to perceive that a late 
writer on the second advent, has, 
contrary to all approved expositors, 
made the kingdom of the Stone, 
the commencement of Messiah’s 
kingdom of Glory, and thereby at- 
tempted to deprive us of this argu- 
ment: nay he has interpreted the 
Desire of all nations as signifying 
those saints which shall accompany 
ourLord at his second appearance. 
It is the duty of all who value sober 
expositions of Prophecy, and who 
feel how much they conduce to sup- 
port our most holy faith, to protest 
most solemnly against such novel 
and unsupported interpretations. 
But to return; the negative of 
the second point—the perpetuity of 
the Mosaic law—is maintained on 
this ground, that “ the circumstances 
under which the rites of the Old 
covenant are introduced into the 
New (Jer. xxxi.) are sufficient proof 
that the latter differs from the for- 
mer in those very things that were 
essential to its continuance.” The 
new covenant was to have a different 
High Priest (Ps. cx. 4;) different 
sacrifices (Ps. xl.)3; different in- 
cense (Mal. i. 11 ;) different Levites 
(Is. Ixvi. 19 —21 5) a different altar 
(Is. xix. 19, 203) and different 
feasts (Lach. xiv.) The argument 
drawn from the application of the 
words for ever, to the Law, is set 
aside by reference to Ex. xix. 93 
1 Sam. i. 22, xxvii. 125 1 Kings xii. 
7- Our author might here, perhaps, 
have occupied higher ground ; for so 
far from the ceremonial part of the 
Jewish law being perpetual and un- 
alterable, very early changes were 
introduced into it. Lev. xvii. 1—7, 
is virtually repealed by Deut. xii. 15, 
20—22: the usury laws also were 
gradually modified ; compare Ex. 
xxii. 25, Lev. xxv. 35—37, and 
Deut. xii. 19, 20. The law of resti- 
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We cannot close this article with- 
out expressing our hopes that this 
renewal of the Jewish controversy 
may be attended with good, espe- 
cially as we have before us so fair a 
specimen of the temper in which it 
ought to be conducted. Those di- 
vines who attend to its progress 
will find that it involves almost all 
the topics on which the orthodox 
church maintains a warfare with the 
enemies of the Christian faith. When 
we argue with a Jew, we argue with 
a Deist, so far as the inspiration ot 
the New Testament is concerned ; 
we encounter also the erroneous 
principles of Arians, Unitarians, and 
Socinians, as respects the essential 
Divinity ofthe Son of God; and we 
uphold the authority of the written 
word, in opposition to tradition, as 
much with the Rabbinical Jews, as 
with the members of the Church ot 
tome. The right conduct of this 
controversy will require that the 
evidences of Christianity, and th: 
character and fulfilment of the Pro- 
phetic writings should be more than 
ever attentively investigated ; while 
such a discussion must necessarily 
contribute to increase the number 
of Hebrew scholars. For such re- 
sults as these the friends of the 
Jews’ Society, who have been the 
champions in this warfare, certainly 
have a claim on the respect and gra- 
titude of the Christian public. And 
we may add, as concerns the opera- 
tions of that Society, that we are 
glad to find its advocates guarding 
against any mistake or misrepresen- 
tation respecting its objects ; expli- 
citly declaring that they have no 
view to the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine ; and that they look only 
to the instruction of individuals. In 
endeavouring “to save some,” they 
certainly cannot be deemed to con- 
travene the awful purpeses of the 
Almighty, by which he has cast oli 
the nation, as a nation; for even 
He, who with tears pronounced otf 
Jerusalem that “the things belong- 
ing to her peace were hid from her 
eyes,” commanded that the Gospel 
should first be preached in that very 
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city. Disappointments and __hin- 
drances must be expected in all 
missionary exertion, but the effort 
must, ultimately succeed; for its 
advocates may say, with the Jewish 
Psalmist. “ The Lord of hosts is 
with us.” Jerusalem, now sitting 
a solitary captive, the scorn of her 
joes, shall one day, whether diterally 
is of quite secondary importance, 
occupy a high eminence in the uni- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Preparina for publication:—A 
Translation ef Humboldt’s Geognosti- 
eal Essay on the Super-position of the 
Rocks in both Hemispheres ;—Brown’s 
Vulgar Errors, with additions and cor- 
rections by the Editor. 

In the press :—Observations in Swit- 
zerland, &c.; by R. Bakewell ;—Tour 
m France, by F. J. Carey ;—Journal 
of Ten Months’ Residence in New Zea- 
land ; by Capt. Cruise. 


Cambridge.—--Sir Wim. Browne’s gold 
snedals were adjudged as follows :— 
Greek Ode—* In Obitum Viri admo- 
dum Reverendi Doctissimique Thomas 
Fanshawe Middleton, Episcopi Calcut- 
tensis”-—To W. M. Praed, Trin. Coll. 
Greek Epigram : Eav 7g pidomedag, <0 7 
coAusadys. Latin Epigram: “Og os- 
vysi TaAw payygsror: To J. Wilder, 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Latin Qde : No 
prize adjudged.—The Member’s prizes 
were adjudged as follows: Senior 
Bacuetors. “ Quenam sunt Eccle- 
sie Legibus Stabilite beneficia, et qua 
ratione maximeé promovenda ?” Alfred 
Ollivant, B. A. Trinity College. No 
second prize adjulged.——-Mipp.e 
BacuevLors. “ Qui Fructus Historie 
Ecclesiastice Studicsis percipiendi 
sunt ?” C. E. Kennaway, B. A., St. 
John’s college; G. Long, B. A., Trin- 
ity college.—The Porson prize to Bb. 
H. Kennedy, of St. John’s college. 

The Rev. P. P. Dobree is elected 
Regius Greek Professor, in the room of 
Dr. Monk resigned. 

The first general meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature was held at 
the apartments of the “* Literary Fund 
Society” on the 17th of June. The 
proceedings were opened by an appro- 


Literary and Whilosophical Entelligence, Ke. Le. 


versal church of Christ; for the 
language of Jehovah, her God, shall 
be; ** Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength,O Zion: put on thy beau- 
tiful garments, O Jerusalem : loose 
thyself from the bonds of thy neck, 
QO captive daughter of Zion :” 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
andthe glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” 


priate inaugural address Ly the Bishop 
of St. David’s who is chosen president. 
The council are, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Grenville, Lord Morpeth, 
Sir T. Acland, Bart., Sir A. Johnstone, 
Mr. Chantrey. Mr. Combe, the Rev. 
G. Croly, Mr. Cumming, Mr. Empson, 
the Rev. Dr. Gray, Mr. P. Hoare, Mr. 
Jerdan, Archdeacon Prosser, the Rev. 
Dr. Richards, and the Rev. C. Sum- 
ner. ‘The Rev. H. Baber is the libra- 
rian, and the Rev. R. Cattermole the 
secretary. The objects of the institu- 
tion have been already stated in our 
pages. 

Mr. Platt, A. M., Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, has just published 
a Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical 
Manuscripts, in the royal library of 
Paris, and the library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, with some ac- 
count of those in the Vatican library, 
and remarks and extracts. The great- 
er part of those in the Bible Society’s 
library were recently published in Paris 
from a private source. They consist of 
the Pentateuch, and three following 
books; the Psalter, with the Song of 
Solomon ; the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; three copies of the Gos- 
pel of St. John; the Apocalypse ; 
Scripture hymns currently appended to 
the Psalter; a fragment in Amharic; 
the hymns of Jared ; the entire Serip- 
tures in Ambaric, translated by Abu 


Rumi, under the superintendence of 


VM. Asselin ; the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. John in Tigré, in Roman char- 
acters ; and the Gospel of St. Mark, in 
Amiaric, in Roman characters. Mr. 
Pjatt’s object in visiting the royal libra- 
ry at Paris was’to make investigations 
with a view fo the adaption of the best 
text of the Gospels in Ethiopic, an edi- 
tion of whiclr the Bible Society is about 
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to publish, together with the same por- 
tion of the Scriptures in the Amharic, 
or vernacular dialect, from their imval- 
uable manuscript. Mr. Platt has ap- 
pended to his work some specimens of 
versions of the New Testament, into 
the modern languages of Abyssinia, 
and a grammatical analvsis of a chap- 
ter in the Amharic. The types and 
fac-similes are beautifully executed, 
and the work is of considerable inter- 
est to Ethiopic and other Oriental 
scholars. 

The late Act “ to prevent the cruel 
and improper treatinent of horses, oxen, 
sheep, and other cattle, enacts, that 
upon a complaint being made before a 
magistrate upon oath, he shall issue a 
summons for the offender, and, the 
offence being proved, shall adjudge a 
fine not exceeding five pounds, nor less 
than ten shillings; or, in default of pay- 
ment, commit the offender to prison for 
a period not exceeding three months. 
The complaint must be made within 
ten days from the offence. The word- 
ing of the Act unhappily does not ap- 
ply to cock-fighting and several other 
brutal sports; but it seems clearly to 
take in bull-baiting. 

We learn, that in the Royal Marine 
corps at Plymouth, the tread-mill has 
superseded the lash. Except in ex- 
treme cases, the invariable practice of 
the presidents of courts-martial is to 
send the prisoner from one to four 
months to the treadmill in the county 
bridewell, instead of to the halberts ; 
and the effect has been found to be 
very salutary. Most cordially do we 
rejoice in every judicious effort made to 
banish the disgraceful use of the scourge 
in our army and navy. 

HOLLAND. 

The town of Haerlem has just cele- 
brated the fourth centenary festival in 
commemoration of the invention of 
printing, which the Dutch lay claim to 
in behalf of Coster, the early printer of 
Haerlem. The woodenengraved plates 
used in printing “ The Mirror of our 
Salvation,” are still preserved in that 
city, in a silver coffer, under the vigi- 
lant care of the Magistrates. : 

RUSSIA. 

Russia continues rapidly to advance 
in a taste for literature. No less than 
three new journals have appeared at St. 
Petersburgh since the Ist of January 
last ; devoted to history, political econ- 
omy, voyages, travel, bibliography, the 
sciences, fine arts, and general Intera- 
ture, 
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At Novoi Oskole, one of the most 
ancient and obscure towns of the Ukra- 
ine, there is said to be a very respecta- 
ble library of Russian publications, 
which all the inhabitants may read, at 
very moderate prices. A school-house 
has been annexed to it, 

TURKEY. 

The Turkish government, it is said, 
has ordered the sale, by weight, of all 
the fine libraries in Constantinople. 

UNITED STATES. 

A suit has been just decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
by which lands in Vermont have been 
recovered, to the amount, it is calcula- 
ted, of 20,0001., to be devoted to reli- 
gious and charitable purposes. 'These 
lands had been formerly granted to the 


London Society for the Propagation of 


the Gospel, which being a foreign cor- 
poration, it was urged “that they were 
lost at the Revolution. ‘The recovery 
of this property, it is stated, will proba- 
bly lead to the formation of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches, in the State 
of Vermont, into a separate diocese. 

Among the presentments by a late 
Charleston Grand Jury is stated to 
have been the following :—“* We pre- 
sent, as a grievance, the number ot 
schools which are kept within the city 
by Persons of Colour, and believe that 
a City Ordinance, ‘prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, such persons from be- 
ing public instructors, would meet with 
general approbation !”—Of the injus- 
tice and inhumanity of such a present- 
ment, we say nothing ; but we extract 
it as explanatory ofthe so-often alleged 
fact of the want of intellectual capacity 
in the Black and Coloured races. Is it 
wonderful that stripes and abject degra- 
dation and incessant toil impede intel- 
lectual development in a slave ; or that 
even free Persons of Colour should be 
kept from their due expansion of mind, 
when subjected to a cruel policy which 
would inflict “ severe penalties” for the 
exercise of every species of mental 
effort beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary to form a drudge for a White eim- 
ployer? 

INDIA. 

The East-India Company has libe- 
rally determined that the period during 
which the Bishops of Calcutta, and the 
Archdeacons in his diocese, shall be 
required to fill their office, in order to 
qualify them for a retiring pension, 


shall be reduced from fifteen years to 
ten: that the period of the service of a 
Chaplain, nominated to an Archde2- 
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conry, Shall count in the proportion of 

five years to three up to five of the ten: 

and that in future the Bishop shall be 

provided with a suitable residence, and 

his visitation expenses be paid. 
CHINA. 

On occasion of the late conflagration 
at Canton, a public proclamation was 
issued, in which foreigners are addres- 
sed in the following singular terms :— 

“You gentlemen, merchants, poor 
natives, and foreigners, who have sutfer- 
ed this Heaven-sent calamity, are not 
the only persons whose hearts are griev- 
ed and wounded ; I, the Foeyuen, since 
my ears heard it, and my eyes saw it, 
have not for a moment ceased to feel 
bodily pain, and mental anguish, on 
account of it. But the proverb says, 
Of every drink and every filled cup, 
there are none that are not previously 
fixed by fate. This judgment of fire 
was no doubt occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the destiny of the Pearl river, 
which runs past the city and suburbs. 
But I desire that you all, gentlemen, 
merchants, poor natives, and foreigners, 
will every one quietly submit to a right- 


eous destiny. Do not sorrow,grieve, la- 
ment, and sigh : you must not repine at 
Heaven, nor criminate man, and so 
in vain add to your trouble and vexation ; 
but it is incumbent on you to receive 
the warning from Heaven above. Re- 
pent of your sins ; examine yourselves, 
and always preserve impressed on your 
minds the words, ‘ heavenly principles, 
good heart; and really acting aceord- 
ing to these, you will not be ashamed 
before the discerning gods, and no doubt 
the high Heaven will silently assist you; 
and how do you know but that the resi- 
due left by the firey flames shall re- 
arise in piles of gold, and heaps of gems, 
and riches and honours ?” 

The remainder of the proclamation 
Warns persons not to encroach on their 
neighbour’s land in re-building their ha- 
bitations; and directs that food and ne- 
cessaries should be issued for the native 
sufferers, anda place “to roost or rest 
in” for the foreigners “who have in 
barks passed over seas several myriad 
miles in width to come to the celestial 
empire.” 





Hist of New ublications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, &c.; by 
the Rev. R. Weland. 2 vols. &vo. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, in four 
parts: Judgment to Come, an Argument, 
in nine parts: by the Rev. E. Irving, A. M. 
8vo. 12s, 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and occa- 
sional; by the Rev. W. Snowden. Vol. II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Nine Sermons ; by the Rev. H. W. Gery, 
M. A. 8vo. 6s. 

The Second Advent, or the Glorious E- 
piphany of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 28s. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces ; by 
the Rev. R. W. Mayow, 12 mo. 7s. 6d. 

Translation of the Latin Vulgate New 
Testament. 1 large vol. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

An Inquiry into the Just Limits of Reason, 
in the Investigation of Divine Truth, for 
which the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the Dio- 
cese of St. David’s adjudged a premium of 
50. for the year 1822 ; by the Rev. J. Davies. 

The Influence of the Holy Spirit, with 
special reference to the present times. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scrip- 
tures; by J. H. Cox. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The life of Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, abridg- 
ed and revised; by the Rev. J. W. Brooks. 
Js. 6d. 

A Sixth Letter to the Rev. G. Wilkins. in 
reply to achapter in “ Body and Soul,” en- 


tiled “ Evangelism;” by the Rev. J. H 
Browne, Archdeacon of Ely. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery ; by H 
Phillips, F.11.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Letters on Conchology ; by the Author ot 
“ the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 

An Introduction to Conchology ; by S$ 
Crookes, F. L.S. 4to. 31. 16s. 

Memoirs of W. Hayley, Esq.; the Friend 
and Biographer of Cowper ; written by Him- 
self. With portraits. 2 vols. 41. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackader ; by 
A.Crichton. 12mo. 8s. 

Catalogue of recent Shells; by L. W 
Dillwyn, F. R. 5S. F.L.S. &e. 2 vols. 8vo 
J]. 18s. 

The Perfect Model for Christian Teach- 
ers. Is. 6d. 

History of Suliand Parga. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe ; by M. de Sismondi: trans- 
laied by T Roscoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening ; by J. B 
Papworth. 8vo. Il, Ls. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology . 
by J.C. Prichard, M.D. 8vo. 27s. 

Figures and descriptions of the Genus 
Fucus ; by D. Turner, F. R.S. 4 vols. 4to 
211.—on medium folio, 361. 

Ghost Stories ; colleeted to counteract the 
vulgar beliefih ghosts and apparitions. 12mo 
cal 
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Men and Things in 182 
Svo. 3s. 

Herrick’s Hesperids. 2. vols. post 8vo. I. 
8s.—large paper, 4to. 41. 4s. 

The Siege of Valencia, the Last Constan- 
tine, a other Poems; by Mrs. Hermens. 
Svo. ~S 

A Reply to the Article on Chureh Estab- 


; by J. S. Boone. 


| Juuy, 


lishments in the Edinburgh Review ; By A 
Campbell. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Rich and Poor. 1 vol. 

A Letter to John Bull,with a Sketch of « 
Plan for the Safe Abolition of Slavery. 

The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes, and 
other Church Revenues. Is. 6d. 





Religious Xntelligence. 


DUTY AND BENEFIT OF IN- 
STRUCTING SLAVES. 

Wer cannot resist laying before our 
readers the following important state- 
ments of Sir George Rose and J. Ste- 
phen, Esq. on the duty and benefits of 
imparting Christian instruction to the 
Slaves in our West-Indian colonies. 
They were delivered at the last anniver- 
sary meeting of the Weslevan Mission- 
ary Society, , partly asan explanation of 
the motives of the speakers, as church- 
men, in assisting the Missionary objects 
of that institution in its labours among 
our West-Indian bondsmen. 

Sir G. Rose said, that 

“For reasons which it would be ne- 
cessary for him to explain, he had to 
address the meeting as a member of the 
Established Church, and as a holder of 
West-India property. Of that church, 
he was an affectionate, and, he trusted, 
not unfaithfel member: in her he had 
lived, and in her, if his reason continu- 
ed, he believed he should die. But, be- 
ing such, he had felt himself called up- 
on to act in a new and most painful 
situation, by a solemn and inperative 
sense of duty, froma predicament in 
which he had been placed, and which 
did not arise from any choice of his 
own. A small West-India property 
had come to him by inheritance, and by 
entail: it brought with it a great bur- 
den on his mind, because it involved a 
fearful moral responsibility, which had 
yested deeply on his heart; for he could 
ot but be anxious for the spiritual wel- 
tare of the Negro population on his es- 
tate. ‘Their temporal weal, he had as- 
eertained, was well provided for; but it 
was also his duty to obtain spiritual in- 
struction for those who were thus pla- 
ced in lus hands; and to seek it from 
those who could best communicate it. 
There was a slight varnish of Popery 
over a Gangrenous imass of heathenism, 
in the Negro population of the estate. 

* Under the circumstances of the isl- 


and, it was not possible for him to ob 

tain assistance from the Church of Eng 

land, or he should naturally have sought 
it there. Upon these matters he spoke 
on authority, though that of others, 
having never himself been in the West- 
Indies; for when he came into the pos- 
session of this property, he filled a con- 
fidential trust from his sovereign in a 
foreign land, and, since then, had, with 
but little exception, been absent froim 
“ngland. He knew something of 
the hostility of the planters of the isl- 
and against certain modes of providing 
for the religious instruction of the Ne- 
groes. It was his duty, on the one 
hand, to obtain it for them at any rate; 
but to select, if possible, the most palata- 
ble mode, as that which would insure 
him the co-operation of other proprie- 
tors and their agents. Under this im- 
pression, he addressed himself, in the 
first instance, to another respectable 
body, but unsuccessfully. In these cir- 
cumstances he felt that he had no choice 
but to go, at once, to the Wesleyans. 

through whom he sought to benefit the 

souls of the Slaves. He accordingly ad- 

dressed himself to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society; and he spoke it to 
their honour, that they most willingly 
seconded his views, and were ready la- 
bourers in the cause,—-acting with 
equal zeal, liberality, disinterestedness, 
and piety,—and, under God’s blessing, 
they had greatly succeeded. 

“ Of two considerable plantations in a 
large island, the responsibility for which 
rested largely on him, the moral state 
of the one, where a missionary had been 
stationed, was greatly improved: in the 
other, on which no Christian instruc- 
tion had been given, ignorance, dishon- 
esty, deceit, and vice prevailed to an 
alarming extent. This discovery point- 
ed out the advantages of moral and re- 
ligious mstruction. On the religious 
estate, the infliction of punishment was 
gradually diminishing. Ina plantation 
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of 250 persons, 120 men and 130 wo- 
men, only ten men and one woman had 
been punished during the preceding 
year. He was informed by a very sen- 
sible and respectable man, that he had 
the most sanguine hope and conviction, 
that, in a few years, corporal punish- 
ment would be wholly discontinued, by 
means of the improvement in the moral 
and religious character of the Negroes ; 
and he felt himself called upon in hon- 
our and fairness to state, that this flour- 
ishing condition and important change 
were almost exclusively, if not exclu- 
sively, owing to the labours of the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries. And it had been 
fully demonstrated to him, that the 1n- 
FERIOR, but now CHRISTIAN, estate is 
become more PRODUCTIVE than the 
other, which still remains PAGAN. 

“ He hoped that these most gratify- 


ing results would have the efiect of 


bringing over the other persons to con- 
sider the propriety of laying open their 
estates to missionaries. If it was their 


duty to send the Gospel over the face of 


the earth, according to the last injunc- 
tion of the Redeemer, a nation, pre-em- 
inently distinguished by its greatness 
and power, and by its means of diffusing 
the light of Christianity, was particular- 
ly called on to send out more labourers 
for that blessed purpose ; and more es- 
pecially was it the duty of Great Britain, 
to see that those immediately comnunit- 
ted to their hands, whatever may be 
their state in other respects, should at 
all events be called to the glorious lib- 
erty of the Gospel. 

“He felt most deeply that this was 
the first duty of the British Nation to- 
ward the Slaves of the West-India Col- 
onies. Whatever might be said or done 
in the Legislature on the great question 
respecting the Negroes, he felt that the 


extension of Christianity to them is of 


the utmost moment—the thing of all 
others the most calculated to promote 
all interests of every kind ; and that ob- 
ject, he trusted, might be secured and 
provided for. 

“Thus impressed, should any West- 
India proprietor, a member of the 
Church of England, do him the honour 
to ask his advice what to do, he should 
respectfully exhort him, as to himself, to 
remam a member of that church, and to 
aid,as far as he has the power, in strength- 
ening, invigorating, and adorning it— 
‘Spart4 natus es; hanc orna.’ As to 
his slaves, he would exhort him to seek 
christian instruction for them, as a thing 
most indispensable ; to seek it through 


the Church, if it could be had of her 
—but if it could not, then to seek it 
from such Protestant body as it can be 
best obtained from; and also to con- 
sider, that he is in conscience bound not 
to leave the burthen, at least the cost of 
it, on other shoulders than his own.” 

Mr. Stephen remarked, that 

“ It was his lot, to see the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel by the Wesleyau 
connexion among the Slaves of the 
West Indies, seven or eight and thirty 
years ago; when their missionaries first 
visited the Island of St. Christopher, 
where he resided for eleven years. He 
was, one Sunday attending the church 
in the capital of that island ; and, while 
there, he perceived that, present in the 
church, and immediately behind him- 
self, were three persons who joined very 
fervently in the responses of the service ; 
which was no common thing in the 
West Indies. He had not heard of them 
before. They were the three mission- 
aries first sent out by the Wesleyan So- 
ciety to that partof the world ; and one 
of them was that amiable, that pious, 
that indefatigable servant of his Lord 
and Master, the late Rey. Dr. Coke. 
These were the men who came to bring 
the blessings of the Gospel to the Slaves 
of the West-India islands. They could 
not be, as some uninformed persons had 
imagined, enemies of the Church of 
England, whose first visit was to that 
Church. 

“The difficulties of missionaries at 
that period, from local civcumstances, 
were much greater than many supposed. 
They came thither, not to meet with en- 
couragement and assistance, but to en- 
counter every species of neglect, con- 
tempt, and aversion. But they diligently 
sowed that seed of lite, which would 
spring up into an abundant harvest. 
Who could calculate what would result 
fromthe Christian instruction and dis- 
cipline of twenty or thirty thousand per- 
sons, now actually united in the classes 
of the society ; and of a much larger 
proportion of hearers ? 

“At the most moderate calculation, 
there were eight huodred thousand 
Slaves in the West-lndia settlernents— 
who were their fellow-subjects, as weil 
as their fellow-creatures—who had the 
strongest Claims of justice, as well as 
compassion, on the British government 
and the British people. It was inpos- 
sible for him to add to their convictions 
on the importance of this subject; but 
let them animate one another, in bum- 
ble and pious exultation for what Al- 
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mighty God had already been pleased 
to effect. They had not only been en- 
abled to carry the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, in the exercise of Christian charity, 
tothose who so greatly needed them, 
but they had redeemed this Christian 
land from merited reproach. The Pro- 
testant Church of England, to which 
he belonged, had neglected to pay 
any partic cular attention to the Slaves of 
the West-Indies ; for the fact was, that, 
with the exception of the Protestant 
Dutch Church, no provision had been 
made for their spiritual wants. Not so 
had the Roman Catholics acted. In 
the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
settlements, some knowledge of the 
Catholic faith had been communicated 
to them: but nothing had been express- 
ly done in their behalf, by the Protest- 
ant clergy of the Church of England. 
Few of the Slaves;ever attended the 
regular services of the church: scarcely 
ever were they seen there, except that 
now and then one peeped in at the doors, 
to see what was goingon. He knew 
one pious clergyman (and he mention- 
ed itto his honour) who attempted to 
benefit the slave population by estab- 
lishing an evening lecture ; but he soon 
gave it up, because he found that, from 
their want of previous elementary in- 
struction, he could interest them but lit- 
tle. Yetthat pious clergyman rejoiced 
that others were doing what himself 
could not effect. Religion would ben- 
efit the temporal and civil condition of 
the Negroes, as well as promote their 
spiritual and eternal interests. To act 
like his right honourable friend, Sir 
George Rose, would raise the feelings 
of the master, as well as those of the 
slave ; and make them both, not merely 
in name, but in reality, Christians.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Church Missionary Society, our 
readers are aware, some time since es- 
tablished an infant mission among the 
North-American Indians. Their first 
missionary, the Rev. J. West, arrived at 
his station at the Red River settlemein, 
to the south of Lake Winnipeg, in Oc- 
tober, 1820. The attention of the So- 
ciety had been called to this neglected 
portion of the British dominions, by 
some gentlemen connected with the 
trade carried on with the Indians for 
fur. The Hudson’s Bay and North- 
West Companies have trading posts in 
that country, and are very willing to 
assist plans for communicating true re- 
ligion to these scattered tribes: and 
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how much these people need the care of 
British Christians will be seen from the 
following remarks of Mr. West :— 

“Tt is painful to consider the state of 
the numerous tribes of Indians who 
wander through this vast territory, hith- 
erto unheeded, and strangers to British 
missionary exertions. [f you cast you 
eye upon the map, you will find, that 
from the borders of the United State: 
to the fartherest known point towards 
the North, and from Canada to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, no Protestant missionary 
is found, seeking tointroduce the know- 
ledge of Chris: ianity among the Native 
Indians. They rove through the woods 
and plains, with all the wretched appear- 
ance of Gypsies in England.” 

Mr. West has been joined by Mr. G. 
Harbridge, a schoolmaster; and the 
Rev. David T. Jones has just sailed to 
assist in the mission. The settlement 
of European traders and farmers on the 
Red River, will be the head-quarters o; 
the mission; and from this place, thc 
missionaries will travel, at the season, 
when the dogs can draw the sledges 
over the snow, and will visit the differ- 
ent trading posts, and the tribes of In- 
dians which trade there: they will thus 
become known to the Indians, and will 
induce them to send their children to 
the settlement for education. ‘These 
children will be brought up religiously : 
and,at the same time, be made well 
acquainted with agriculture and useful 
arts, and will then be sent home te teach 
their own tribes. Young men, educated 
in this manner, will be likelv to become 
leading persons in their several tribes; 
especially as they will not be dined 
while at school to lose their native skill, 
but be sent back as dexterous in hunt- 
ing and fishing as any of their country. 
men, otherwise their countrymen wil! 
despise all that they may have learnt a! 
school. By the example of such young 
men, the Indians will, it is trusted, be 
brought, by degrees, to such settled 
habits that schools may be opened iit 
their villages, and missionaries sent to 
dwell among them ; and thus, in tiie. 
under the blessing of God, the benign 
influence of the Gospel will be felt all 
over these wide regions. 

Captain Franklin, who commanded 
the land expedition which traversed 
these regions, has strongly recommend- 
ed to the Church Missionary Soctet) 
the care of the wandering tribes. 

A few months after Mr. West had 
reached his station, he took a journey 
of between 500 and 600 miles drawn 
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by dogs over the snow, in order to visit 
the natives. In this journey he parti- 
cularly noticed a boy about seven years 
of age, and wished to have him as a 
scholar ; and, soon after he left the In- 
dians, the father of the boy observed, 
that, as the missionary came to teach 
them the will of the Great Spirit, he 
could refuse him nothing : he accord- 
ingly sent his son to the school. 

Mr. West writes— 

“ Those boys which have been with 
me since last year, can now converse 
pretty freely in English, are beginning 
to read, and can repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer correctly. The other day, I 
gave them a small portion of ground for 
a garden; and I never saw European 
school-boys more delighted than they 
were in hoeing and planting it.” He 
adds—“ I have not hesitated to take 
these Indian boys under my care ; and 
shall increase their number, in the hope 
that British charity will adopt them, 
anda much larger family, for Christian 
instruction ; and that, through Britain’s 
prayers for the success of missions, they 
may grow up inthe nurture and admo- 
nition of Him whose * Name shall be 
great among the Gentiles.’ ” 


SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. 

The Report read at the first annual 
meeting of this institution, lately held 
in London, stated, that the object of 
the Society was to establish in the 
heart of the British empire an institu- 
tion to be constantly occupied in dis- 
covering and employing means for bet- 
tering the condition of the poor in Ire- 
land. This object, it was presumed, 
would be best attained by increasing 
the means of industrious employment 
to the Irish poor ; by inducing them to 
act’ more frequently in the spirit of 
emulation ; and by inspiring them with 
a taste for regular and cleanly habits ; 
and these points were proposed to be 
gained by the distribution of premiums 
by the resident clergy and gentry to 
peasants distinguished for their indus- 
try, for the maintenance of large fami- 
lies in industrious habits, for the care- 
ful cultivation of their plot of ground 
and gardens, and for the superior neat- 
ness and cleanliness of their persons 
and cabins : also by the occasional and 
gratuitous publication of such practical 
information as may be best adapted to 
improve the condition of the Irish 
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peasantry as respects their domestic 
comforts, the construction of their cab- 
ins, and their implements of agricultu- 
ral labour. In pursuance of this de- 
sign, the sum of 901. was remitted to 
Newmarket, in Clare ; Castle Magner, 
in Cork ; and Bannow, in Wexford. 
The Committees who undertook the 
distribution of that sum proposed giving 
Various premiums from one pound to 
five shillings, to those persons who 
should keep the following objects in 
view. The children were to be em- 
ployed as soon as their strength would 
permit, in sweeping and cleaning the 
cottage and its furniture. The girls 
were to be taught needle-work and 
plaiting straw ; and the clothes of each 
member of the family, however coarse 
or old, were to be mended. The chil- 
dren were also to be engaged in work- 
ing inthe garden. The mother was to 
be induced to wear a habit better adap- 
ted to household work, and less waste- 
ful of cloth, than the long slatternly 
gowns generally wornin Ireland. The 
pigs, poultry, and cow were to be ban- 
ished from the cabin. The house was 
to be white-washed annually, internally 
and externally, to keep off the typhus 
fever. The windows were to be opens 
ed daily, and the bedding aired in fine 
weather. There was to be a chimney 
to get rid of the smoke. In the garden 
there were to be several kinds of veget- 
ables, as well as fruittrees. Bees were 
also to be attended to, as an easy mode 
of procuring an additional subsistence. 


EXTENSIVE CIRCULATION 
OF TRACTS. 

The extent which the circulation of 
religious tracts has attained may be 
judged of from the following statement ; 
that, by means of one institution alone, 
“the Tract Society,” no fewer than 
9,711,000 tracts were issued during last 
year,—making a total, since the forma- 
tion of that Society, of fifty-one mil- 
lions. To the attendants on fairs, 
105,000 Tracts had been distributed 
during the year ; and in the metropolis, 
206,000, entitled “ Dying Spe®ches,” 


being an attempt to turn to the purpo-, 


ses of religious improtement the awful 
and afflicting scenes of our public exe- 
cutions. Anindividual member of this 
Society is stated to have affixed 20,000 
broad sheet tracts on the walls of cotta- 
ges in place of the superstitious and de- 
moralizing productions of the hawkers’ 
baskets. 
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PROGRESS OF SUNDAY _ Do. Wales... 974 14,018 98,240 


SCHOOLS. 

We copy from a public journal, the 
following statements, made at the last 
annual meeting of the “ Sunday-school 
Union.” This Society not being in 
connexion with the Established Church, 
the domestic returns, we presume, must 
be in a considerable measure independ- 
ent of the children educated in the 
Sunday Schools of the Establishment. 
If this be the case, the progress of Sun- 
day Schools is rapid indeed ; and the 
document may well excite the clergy 
and other members of our revered 
church to far more zealous efforts than 
have yet been made to increase the 
number of Sunday Schools within her 
pale. It will not long be a question 
whether the rising generation shall be 
educated, but who shall educate them. 

“ The Report stated the formation of 
a number of new Sunday Schools in 
Paris, Charenton, Calais, and Gibral- 
tar. In India, Miss Cooke had under 
her care 400 female children. A sup- 
ply of books to the value of 75l. had 
been forwarded to New South Wales ; 
and books to the amount of 111. 9s. 
voted for Van Dieman’s Land. 

“The schools in the South-Sea Isl- 
ands West Africa (Negroes,) and South 
Africa increase and prosper. The 
New-York Female Union embraced 37 
schools, 2854 scholars, and 514 teach- 
ers, superintended by a Committee of 
80 ladies; the Union for boys, 42 
schools, 540 teachers, and 4055 boys. 
The Philadelphia Sunday-school Un- 
ion which extends to 13 States, had in 
its connexion 402 schools, 4197 teach- 
ers, and 31,997 scholars. That Socie- 
ty had sent out a Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary who had travelled 2500 miles 
to visit the different schools. 

“In Canada a Sunday-school Union 
had been formed, with which stand con- 
nected 28 schools, 200 teachers, and 
1200 children. There were 858 schol- 
ars in Newfoundland, and 233 in Nova 
Scotia. 

“In the West Indies (principally at 
Antigea) there were 6000 Sunday- 


*echool scholars ; and the four principal 


Missionary Societies educate no less 
than 40,°00 at their various settle- 
ments.” 

Of the Domestic statements, the fol- 
lowing are the totals :— 

Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 

In London...... 597 3,083 = 55,175 
Country Un- 

ions, &c. in $ 2,888 37,546 383,670 

England... 


nag te 1,292 3,000 71,300 


Scotland... 
In Ireland S.?, - - 

S. Society. 1,919 11,628 149,782 
Hiber’an So. 

in Sunday > 103 

Schools... 


6,821 





7,173 71,275 764,991 
making an addition of 108,449 scholars 
since last year. 


RECEIPTS OF RELIGIOUS 
CHARITIES IN 1822. 

The following is a list of the receipts 
of some of our principal religious char- 
itable institutions for the last year. [i 
must be pleasing to every member of 
the Established Church to find so very 
large a portion of public charity flow- 
ing, either directly within her pale, o 
in the promotion of benevolent institu- 
tions like the Bible Society, not oppo- 
sed to her discipline. It lies chiefly 
with the members of our church them- 
selves to supersede, by increased zeal, 
piety, and diligence, the growth of any 
institutions of a different tendency. 

B. and F. Bible Soc’y £.97,062 11 9 


Hibernian do. 4,343 0 i" 
Naval and Mil. do. 1,926 2 9 
Merch. Seaman’s do. 6148 10 2 


So. for Chr. Knowledge 57,714 19 11 
Society for propagating 


the Gospel........ about 20,000 0 0 
Church Missionary So. 32,265 4 9 
London do. 31,266 11 11 
Wesleyan do. 30,252 6 7 
Baptist do. 14,400 0 0 
Moravian do. 2,691 8 38 
General Baptist Soc. 1,200 0 0 
Home Missionary Soc. 4,311 0 0 


Baptist Home Miss. Soc. 1,059 18 & 
Hibernian Society 8,984 13 6 
Sun.school So.forIreland 1,883 17 2 
Irish Evangelical Soc. 2,275 2 3 
[rishRel.Book&TractSo. 3,750 7 7 
Irish Society of London 403 6 7 
National Society about 2,500 0 0 
Br. and For. School Soc. 2,053 16 11 
Sunday-school Society 240 4 6 
Sun. school Union Soc. 1,746 19 2 
Soc. for promoting Relig. 

Know. among the Poor 825 15 7 
Soc. for Conversion of 

Jews : 11,400 
Prayer-bookkHom. So. 2,082 
Religious Tract Soe. 8,809 
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Ch. of Eng. Tract Soc. 636 8 
Continental Society 1,536 2 
African Institution 1,154 1 
Soc. for Relief of Poor 

Pious Clergymen 2,282 8 © 
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DUBLIN SOCIETY FOR _IN- 
STRUCTION OF SEAMEN. 
We have much pleasure in commu- 

nicating to our readers, that a chapel— 
the first and only chapel under the 
sanction, and according to the constitu- 
tion, of the Established Church—has 
been opened in the port of Dublin for 
the use of that hitherto long-neglected, 
but highly valuable, class of the com- 
munity, our brave seamen. The Di- 
rectors of the institution have purchas- 
ed and fitted out a vessel of 260 
tons as a chapel, which will conven- 
iently contain 400 men. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin has expres- 
sed his entire approbation of the objects 
of the Society, and has afforded most 
important facilities towards the accom- 
plishment of them. His lordship al- 
lowed the Rev. R. Daly to open the 
chapel, and the other clergy of his dio- 
cese to officiate on board, till a proper 
chaplain was procured. 

The establishment of a Floating 
Chapel is not the only object contem- 
plated by the Port of Dublin Society. 
They have in view other plans for the 
benefit of Seamen, should the liberality 
of the public enable them to carry them 
into execution. ‘They wish to establish 
a school on board, for the education of 
boys and apprentices training up to a 
seafaring life, and also an adult school, 
for the instruction of such sailors as 
wish to learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They are desirous also of 
furnishing them with copies of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and with religious 
tracts, either gratuitously or at reduced 
prices, and to form a useful library in 
the vessel, to afford a profitable occu- 
yration for those leisure hours which, it 
is to be feared, are at present not em- 
ployed to any advantage. 

The Directors will require, at the 
very least, au annual income of 2501. 
to enable them to accomplish these ob- 
jects on the Jowest scale; only 981. 7s. 
2d. of that sum at present appears on 
their subscription list. The Society is 
likewise in debt for the outfit of the 
chapel, to the amount of 1001. ; and the 
Archbishop of Dublin requires that a 
sum of money shall be raised to form a 
permanent fund to maintain the chap- 
lain. The Directors of this institution, 
therefore, feel themselves constrained 
to appeal to the public in England for 
their kind assistance. They state, that 
previously to this appeal-to the sister 
island, they have made every effort 
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to obtain sufficient funds in Ireland, but 
without success, owing to the impover- 
ished state of lrish aflairs ; and they 
trust that, when it is considered that the 


seamen who attend are the seamen of 


the empire, almost exclusively English 
and Scotch, and that this is the first and 
only Floating Chapel in the Estab- 
lished Church, they shall meet in Eng- 
land with that support which in the 
pressure of bodily distress was so libe- 
rally afforded. 

The Rev. Thomas Gregg has been 
appointed Chaplain, with the Arch- 
bishop’s approval. 

One of the secretaries writes, Ist 


July, 1823: “ Our congregation of 


course fluctuates, according to the state 
of wind and tide ; but most frequently 
we have a full attendance of seamen. 
The school prospers—forly-three sait- 
ors, besides children of pilots and fish- 
ermen—in all about fifty. The school 
has been open only four weeks ; and [I 
send you the number which attended 
on two successive Sundays.” 

A correspondent writes: “ 1 am con- 
fident our English brethren would as- 
sistus if they had witnessed, as I have, 
that truly delightful sight of those who 
have been ‘ roaming the wild blue waste 
of waters o’er,’ and exposed to every 
danger of that treacherous element, 
tranquilly and peaceably assembled on 
the Sabbath-day, kneeling in devout 
adoration to Almighty God, singing 
their Redeemer’s praise, or listening 
with attentive ear to the word of God, 
which is able to save their souls; and 
whilst the preacher is pointing to HIM 
who, when lifted up, would draw all 
men unto him, to observe trickling 
down the hardfeatured, weather-beaten 
countenance which never wept before a 
tear of penitence or joy, as he faithfully 
pourtrays to the trembling sinner his 
past vicious and profligate life, or pro- 
claims to his astonished ear the glad 
tidings of a gracious pardon through 
the Redeemer’s blood for the chief of 


sinners. We meet some who, for the 


first time, now hear even the history of 


Him whose name they profess.” 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
EDUCATION. 

It is with much pleasure we commu- 
nicate to our readers the King’s Lette: 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, au- 
thorising a collection throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, in aid of the funds of 
the National Society. We shall never 
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cease most deeply to deplore that no 
legislative provision has yet been made 
for the Christian education of the poor 
throughout the country ; but, in the 
mean time, we rejoice to know that a 
considerable portion of the evil is in a 
course of cure, by the voluntary efforts 
of benevolent individuals and _ institu- 
tions, at the head of which stands the 
incorporated National Society. Most 
earnestly and respectfully do we recom- 
mend to our readers, both lay and cler- 
ical, to respond to the royal mandate, 
not in a mere official routine, but with 
the promptitude and zeal which the 
cause demands and deserves. The 
Society has an ample field for dispo- 
sing, with great public utility, of the 
largest sums which are likely to be col- 
lected ; and we trust its operations will 
mot cease, or be shackled for want of 
resources, till every village in the king- 
dom shall possess the means of educa- 
ting every individual within its pre- 
cincts. The opposition at one time 
made to the instruction of the poor 
has died away: and let us beware lest 
the absence of this stimulus should 
cause the effort to languish also ; espe- 
cially now that our towns and villages 
are beginning to bear the most unequiv- 
ocal proofs of the good effects of the 
instructions already so widely commu- 
nicated. We might cite many encour- 
aging facts in illustration of this 
remark. 


“ GEORGE R. 

“ Most Reverend Father in God, 
our right trusty and right entirely be- 
loved Councillor, we greet you well. 
Whereas the incorporated National 
Society, for promoting the education of 
the poor in the principles of the E:stab- 
lished Church throughout England and 
Wales, bave by their petition humbly 
represented unto us, that the president 
and governors of the said Society have 
pursued, with their best endeavours, the 
design adopted for extending more 
effectually the benefit of religious edu- 
cation to the growing population of our 
realm: that they are duly sensible that 
in no case can the great end of public 
happiness be so essentially promoted as 
by cultivating the principles of religious 
faith and moral duty: that the means 
for accomplishing their purpose have 
been supplied already to a considerable 
extent by the National Society, in the 
grants for erecting schools upon the 
model of the Central School; the 
tharge of building rooms of suitable di- 
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mensions forming the chief burden of 
expense in these provisions: that the 
returns of the last year have presented 
the welcome spectacle of the near and 
distant operation of this comprehensive 
scheme of education exhibited in 1867 
united schools affording religious cul- 
ture with every beneficial influence on 
the minds and manners, the habits and 
appearance of more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand children: that the 
sums contributed by royal munificence 
and individual bounty in former bene- 
factions have been thus expended, whilst 
a bare sufficiency remains in annual 
subscriptions for the maintenance of the 
Central School from which so much 
benefit is derived to all parts of the 
country: that the call to be excited 
under favour of our mandate, for which 
the Society make their humble suit, 
will be wholly applied, should the 
prayer of their address be crowned with 
a successful issue, to the furtherance of 
the same object in all parts of our 
realm, by multiplying schools, and by 
lending aids for procuring sites and for 
building public seminaries: and so 
much of good having already been ac- 
complished, the said Society, in order 
to enable the labourers in this prolific 
field to persevere with increasing vig- 
our, have therefore most humbly implo- 
red us that collections may be made in 
the churches and chapels throughout 
England and Wales ‘in furtherance of 
this important object: we, taking the 
premises into our royal consideration, 
and being always ready to give the best 
encouragement and countenance to 
undertakings which tend so much to 
the promotion of true piety and of our 
holy religion, are graciously pleased to 
condescend to their request; and do 
hereby direct you that these out letters be 
communicated to the several suffragan 
bishops within your pravince, expressly 
requiring you and them to take care 
that publication be made hereof on such 
Sunday and in such places, within your 
and their respective dioceses, as you 
and the said bishops shall appoint ; and 
that upon this occasion the ministers in 
each parish do effectually excite their 
parishioners to a liberal contribution, 
whose benevolence towards carrying on 
the said charitable work shall be collec- 
ted the week following at their respec- 
tive dwellings by the churchwardens or 
overseers of the poor in each parish ; 
and the ministers of the several parishes 
are to cause the sums so collected to be 
paid immediately to the treasurer for 
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the time being of the said'Society, to be 
accounted for by him to the said Socie- 
ty and applied to the furtherance of the 
above-mentioned good designs :—and 
so we bid you very heartily farewell. 

“ Given at our Court at Carlton 
House the second day of July, 
1823, in the fourth year of our 
reign. 

« By his Majesty’s command, 

(Countersigned) 


R. Pee..” 


PARIS SOCIETY FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN MORALS. 

Amidst the moral gloom that hangs 
over France, and the struggle which 
appears tO be daily increasing between 
sceptical principles on the one hand, 
and religious superstition and fanati- 
cism on the other, it is with pleasure we 
notice the rise and progress of several 
insiitutions, founded on Christian prin- 
ciples and directed to Christian objects. 
We lately announced the formation of 
the “ Paris Society for Christian Mo- 
rals,” and shall now translate the sub- 


stance of a Report lately presented at 


its general meeting. The benevolent 
plans of this Society, though not strictly 


religious, are so allied to the cause of 


religion and religious institutions, as 
well as to the general welfare of human- 
ity, that we are persuaded our readers 
will be interested in the rising prosper- 
ity of the institution. 

“The love of our neighbour, applied 
to the various social relations, is, in 
effect, the object of this Society. 

“The first labours of the Society 
were confined to the publication of a 
periodical work, explanatory of its 
spirit and intentions. Faithful to the 
rules of its formation, it will not cease 
continuing to remove every thing that 
may lead to strife or division in the 
great Christian family. 

“'The Society, forseeing the advan- 
tages to be derived from a connexion 
with other philanthropic Societies in 
France, and in foreign countries, has 
entered into correspondence with ma- 
ny of them. The communications it 
receives through this channel are truly 
valuable, and will enable it, at some 
future day, todraw upa general i inven- 
tory, and to publish, as it were, the sta- 
tistics of all that has been achieved in 
the cause of humanity. 

“ Assigning the first place to the 
moral improvement of our species, the 
operations of the Society have been 
principally directed to that object. On 
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this principal, the Society was uresisti- 
bly led to embrace the cause of the un- 
happy Africans, and of humanity, in 
assisting, as far as possible, the noble 
efforts of a neighbouring nation for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, that 
shameful traffic, evincing, at once, 
among the nations which have so long, 
tolerated it, the most vile selfishness, 
and an utter disregard of Christian pre- 
cepts. 

“ Viewing the instruction of African 
youth as a grand instrument of success, 
the Society will increase its efforts to 
promote their progressive civilization, 
and trusts that the essay for which a 


- prize has been instituted by one of its 


members will awaken attention to the 
subject, and hasten the happy period, 
when the inherent rights of humanity 
will be acknowledged and respected, 
under whatever clime, and by inen of 
whatever colour, they are invoked. 

“ The Society’s views have also been 
directed, with particular anxiety, to the 
moral improvement of prisonfrs. Can 
we witness a crowd of individuals, for 
the most part young, gifted perhaps 
with the finest talents, imprisoned on 
charges more or less henious, mingled 
with veterans in iniquity ; left to the 
contagion of the most shocking vices, 
as well by precept and example, as by 
the state of careless idleness to which 
they are consigned: and at length, at 
the expiration of their confinement, 
entering into society worse than when 
they left it ; amd not earnestly entreat 
of our government and legislature, that 
measures should be taken for separating 
the young and less guilty prisoners from 
condemned and infamous criminals ; 
and that the period of confinement 
should be advantageously employed in 
labour, and in the moral instruction 
suited to their situation ? Then, and 
not till then, will the proper object of 
prisons be attained ; and then will they 
become, in reality, houses of correction, 
and not of destruction, to the unfortu- 
nate individuals immured in them. 
Through the zeal of the Committee of 
young men, appointed by the Society, 
a knowledge will gradually be gaine ‘d 
of the various improvements in the pri- 
son discipline of our own and foreign 
countries, as well as intelligence respec- 
ting all benevolent societies in the cap- 
ital and elsewhere. The increased in- 
formation thus attained, will be studi- 
ously devoted to the introduction into 
these establishments of whatever appears 
worthy of imitation, 
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* In contemplating the case of prisoners, 
the Society too clearly saw, that lotteries and 
gaming houses, those fertile sources of vice 
and misery, had a principal share in the ruin 
of many of these unhappy individuals. A 
Commission has been formed for hasten- 
ing, by its labours and entreaties, supported 


by those of all good men, the suppression of 


these hot-beds of iniquity. Two pamphlets 
have been published on the subjett, intend- 
ed by the Commission to apprize govern- 
ment of the injury to public morals inflicted 
by lotteries od gaming-houses, and to warn 
the working classes against the evils that fol- 
Jow in their turn. 

“ Still more attcntive to unmerited suffer- 
ing, the Society has manifested a very lively 
interest in those unfortunate Christians, who, 
in vast numbers, of allages, and of both sex- 
es, have been forced to flee their native 
country, and al] that was dear to them, to es- 
cape the vengeance of the fanatical Turks, 
and, destitute of every thing, to seek an asy- 
lum on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The Society, happy in such a cause to have 
the means of shording some relief, have 
opened a subscription expressly in aid of the 
refugee families of the Greeks in France ; 
and already many, of all classes, have has- 
tered to enrol themselves as subscribers to 
this fund fa union with the Society’s.mem- 
bers. The subscription for the G:eck refu- 
gees in France already amountsto 174/., 
which will be religiously devoted to its ob- 
ject. Ata meeting of several of the most re- 
spectable Greeks in Paris and Marseilles, as- 
sistance was afforded, in the first instance, 
to the most needy of their countrymen ; and 
there is every prospect that, in a short time, 
the number of subscribers and donors to the 
Society will be such as to enable it to dry up 
the tears, and brighten the future prospects, 
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of many an unfortunate family among these 
miserable exiles. This circumstance jis a 
fresh proof of that elevated principle, that 
spirit of Christian’charity, and of moral im- 
provement, advancing with the progress of 
education, which seems to be characteristic 
of the present era. Relying on this happy 
tendency of the public mind, the Society wil| 
embrace every opportunity of directing at- 
tention to, and exciting interest in, the vari- 
ous demands of humanity, and well-constity- 
ted society ; and if, through the paucity of 
means, or other hindrances, the institution 
should be unable, of itself, to carry its plans 
of mercy or of usefulaess into effect, it will 
at least have the satisfaction of submitting 
them for public consideration, to be carried 
into execution by abler hands, or at a more 
favourable period. 

“The suecess which has been experien- 
ced, and the numerous expressions of inter- 
est and good will which have been received, 
impart a conviction that the Society’s |a- 
bours will not be in vain. The pecuniary 
resources of the Society have been hitherto 
confined to the subscriptions and donations 
of its members, and of various anonymous 
philanthropic individuals) The amount re- 
ceived since its commercement, including 
profits from the sale of the Journal, and the 
sum of 41/. for the two best essays on thr 
suppression of lotteries ane gaming houses, is 
3931. With these moderate means, the 
Society, by prudent management, has met 
the various expenses attending its establish- 
ment. 

** Independently of the fund for the gene- 
ral expenses of the Society, another, arising 
from individual subscriptions, is entirely de- 
voted to the Slave-trade Commission, for 
defraying the expense of its various publica- 
tions.” 











View of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 
Spain.—The campaign m the pevin- 
sula still continues, with very little in- 
terruption hitherto to the progress of 
the French arms. The Cortes, at the 
approach of the invaders, removed the 
king to Cadiz. His majesty, refusing 
voluntarily to accede to the measure, 
was pronounced to be in a state of in- 
sanity, and incapable of conducting the 
affairs of government. A Regency was 
in consequence tormed by the Cortes, 
previously to leaving Seville, but was 
abolished on the king’s arrival at Ca- 
diz. The Madrid regency has written 
to the various courts of Europe, stating 
its appointment, and urging its claims 
to be officially recognised. The Brit- 
ish Government has peremptorily refu- 
sed this acknowledgment, and returned 
the dispatch unopened. The aspect of 
the campaign is as follows :—Mina con- 
tinues unsubdued in Catalonia. Moril- 
lo has withdrawn himself from the Con- 
stitutionalists ; and a large part of bis 


troops are said to have deserted to Geu- 
eral Quiroga, who has issued a strong 
appeal to Spaniards of all parties, to 
rise and join in expelling the invaders, 
without pledging themselves to any ul- 
terior measures. Barcelona, Pampe- 
luna, and }St. Sebastians’s with some 
other important fortresses, still hold out. 
Count Bourmont continues at Seville ; 
and Bourdesoult is in the vicinity of 
Cadiz. The French troops are report- 
ed to have captured Ferrol, and to have 
commenced the seige of Corunna, after 
two or three battles with the Consti- 
tutionalists under Quiroga and Sir R. 
Wilson, in one of which the latter 
claim a considerable victory. This ac- 
tion before Corunna, if the accounts 
prove correct, is the first formidable 
resistance which the French have met 
with. Hitherto a large proportion of 
the people would seem to have remain- 
ed almost indifferent spectators of the 
contest, waiting only to submit to what- 
ever party might prove victorious. The 
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poorer classes are but too well prepared 
by their ignorance and superstition to 
joia with the priests in erying out, “The 
absolute King and the Inquisition !” 
These greatly swell the numerical es- 
timate; but there must doubtless be a 
mass of property, and still nore of intel- 
lect and mental energy, ranged on the 
other side, especially m the commercial 
towns and cities, which, though kept 
under by force or terror for atime, may 
serve as a focus to collect the scattered 
rays of patriotism, till, in the issue, we 
trust, though not perhaps tillafter many 
a long and anxious struggle, Spain shall 
enjoy the blessings of a free and well- 
poised government. Even should the 
present Constitution be speedily put 
down, there seems to be no iminediate 
prospect ofa general pacification. The 
Madrid regency has not hitherto adopt- 
ed even the politic measure of offering 
aliberal amnesty, much less of plan- 
ing a free constitution, 
PortuGaL.—The downfall of the 
Constitution has been as rapid as its 
rise. With scarcely a struggle, the king 
has been permitted to re-assume irre- 
sponsible authority, and to declare the 
new political institutions rescinded. 
His majesty, however, pledges himself 
that he does not desire absolute power, 
and that he intends speedily to frame 
such a system as shali benefit and con- 
ciliate every class of his subjects. Our 
hopes are not sanguine in this quarter ; 
and even should a reasonable good 
fiiodel be adopted, it is obvious that a 
machine that works tolerably well in 
theory may be easily converted into an 
engine of state very foreign to its avow- 
ed purpose, unless kept in order by the 
counteracting force of patriotic virtue 
and public spirit in an enlightened and 
well educated people. The Portuguese 
nation have much to learn and much to 
unlearn, before they will know how to 
enjoy and perpetuate the blessings of 
genuine liberty. [tis easy to vote a 
new constitution on paper: but much 
more is necessary to qualify the bulk of 
a nation properly to discharge the just 
functions of members of a free govern- 
ment; and especially a strength and 
elevation of moral principle, and a range 
of enlightened information, which, we 
fear are not at present possessed by the 
majority of the Portuguese. We are 
persuaded that the best instrument for 
facilitating the real and permanent lib- 
erty and happiness of this country,and of 
all other countries similarly circumstan- 
ced, is the diffusion of early education 
conducted on Scriptural principles. 
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The people will thus rapidly outgrow 
their prejudices and their superstitions, 
and at length shake off the chains both 
of civil and religious despotism, 

Turxey.—The Turks are making 
extraordinary exertions both by sea and 
land, to commence a new campaign 
against the Greeks, who, on their part 
are exerting themselves with great 
spirit to be in a condition to repel their 
oppressors. Since the formation of the 
constitutional government, the Greek 
cause has gained a considerable access- 
sion of strength and concentration ; 
and the national representatives seem 
fully deterfnined to risk every thing for 
their religion and liberty. The sympa- 
thy exhibited towards them by the pub- 
lic in this country, though not of an offi- 
cial kind, is stated to have greatly en- 
couraged them in their arduous struggle. 

DOMESTIC, 

Parliament was prorogued on the 
19th of July. The speech presents, 
with the exception of Irish affairs, a 
cheering view of public interests ; but 
discloses no new information. 

The chancellor of the exchequer has 
presented a very hopeful exposition of 
the financial condition of the country. 
Within two years, seven millions and a 
half of annual taxes have been repeal- 
ed; three millions of the public debt 
have been cancelled in the course of the 
last year; and the consolidated fund 


presents a surplus at the winding up of 


the year’s account. Government holds 
out the prospect of yet further reduc- 
tion in successive year. 

Several questions of Irish policy 
have again occurred, calling forth nu- 
merous discussions, and debates ; but 
the session has passed away without the 
appointment of a committee, in either 
house, toexamine into the real causes 
of the grievances of that afflicted coun- 
try, and the best plans for redressing 
them. These incidental investigations 
must, however be beneficial, by suin- 
moning atiention to the subject ; though 
we fear they have not tended at the 
time to abate either the religious or po- 
litical feuds of that country. We are 
much gratified to find that the Orange 
lodges have recommended the disuse 
of some anniversary celebrations, which 
tend toirritate the Catholics,without any 
benefit whatever to the cause of Prot- 
estantism. Let us hope that this is 
but the commencement of a system the 
motto of which shall be the general wel- 
fare of the public, and the union of all 
hearts and hands to promote it, without 
strife or party predilections. 
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The Irish tithe bill has passed, but wih- 
out being compulsatory on any party.— 
The marriage amendment bill lies over 

1 néxt session. Marriages continue,for 
the present, subject to the forms and pro- 
visions in use before the passing of the 
Act of 1822 ; with the exception of the 
nullity clause, which was repealed by 
that Act, and is not restored in the short 
provisional Act of the present session. 

The expediency of prosecutions for 
blasphemous publications has been dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, in 
consequence of a petition, signed by 
two thousand Dissenters, we believe 
chiefly Unitarians, praying Parliament 
to abolish all penal laws in matters of 
religion. We are not disposed to be 
intolerant as respects free discussion on 
this or any other subject, believing that 
truth will, in the end, survive every 
ordeal ; but we are firmly convinced, 
from having painfully inspected some 
of the publications which would be shel- 
tered under the abused plea of “ free 
discussion,” that the morals and gener- 
al welfare of the public, even setting 


Christianity aside, demand their prompt 
suppression. If men never wrote but 
for the sake of honest discussion, how- 
ever free, the press might be safely left 
to its own correction; but so long as there 
are individuals who, for gain or notorie- 
ty, will persist, without scruple or con- 
science, in pouring their “ leperous dis- 
tilments” into the ears of the young and 
ill-informed, the interests of society im- 
peratively require a remedy for the evil. 
If there is any fault in our laws respect- 
ing blasphemous publications—which, 
it must be remembered, are also alinost 
invariably obscene and demoralizing 
publications——it is, that the remedy i, 
far too slow in overtaking the evil, 
When the poison has been for weeks 
or months in active circulation, it is bu: 
a poor compensation to society that the 
offending individual is at length found 
guilty and punished. The circulatio, 
should, if possible, be promptly restrain- 
ed in the first instance, subject to the 
check of adequate penalties for an un. 
due exercise of this discretion, to be de- 
cided by an impartial jury. 


+ Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Rev. William Macdonaid, M. A. Canon 
Residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral 

Rev. Hugh Bailye, M. A. Dasset Parva 
Prebend. 

Rev. Simon Clayton, M. A. Weeford Pre- 
bend, Staffordshire. 

Rev. T. Gisborne, M. A. to the fifth Pre- 
bend at Durham. 

Rev.- John Channing Abdy, M. A. St. 
Joho’s R. Southwark. 

Rev. W. Aldrich, B. D. Boynton R. Wilts. 

Rev.Anthony Austin, Hardenuish R.Wilts. 

Rev. M. Bland, B. D. Lilley Hoo R. Herts. 
rice W. Wade. dec. 

Rev. Mr. Brittaine, Kijcormick Living, co. 
Longford. 

Rev. R. Broadley, Melbury Sanford and 
Meibury Osmond RR. Dorset 

Rev. W. L. Buckle, Shirburn V_ Oxon. 

tev. J-Cristison, Biggar Par. Lanarkshire. 

Rev. Jas. Duke Coleridge, Kenwyn and 
St. Kea V. Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Ceoper, Billingford alias Pryles- 
von R. With Thorpe Parva, Norfolk. 

Rev. William Darch, Huish Chamflower 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. Francis Hungerford Daubeny, Flt- 
well St. Nicholas R. with the R. of St. Mary 
annexed Nortfoik. 

The Rey. N. Every, St. Veep V. Cornwall. 

Rev. John Kellow Goldney, to the Lec- 
tureship of Frome Salwood, and, Curacy of 
the New Church, in the Woodlands. 

Rev. J. Groom, Swindon V. Wilts. 

Rev. Clarke Jeukins, B D.of Leigh Mag- 
na R. Essex. 

Rev. Francis Skurray, B. D. Winterborne 
Abbas cum Steepleton, consolidated RR. 
Dorset. 


Rey. John Lightfoot, B. D. Ponteland \. 
Northumberland. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Annesley, Studley V. 
Warwickshire, which has been vacant since 
the reign of Edward VI. 

Rev. Mr. Armistead, Cockerum V. cv. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. L. Athill, Rumburgh Perp. Cur 
with St. Michael Southelmham, annexed, 
Suffolk 

Rev. Frederick Barnes, D. D. (Sub Dean 
of Christ Church,)Cheriton Bishop R.Devon. 

Rev.William Dowker,Hawnby R.co.York. 

Rev. E. A. H Drummond, D. D. Dal- 
ham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Henry Fardefl, Bexwell R. Norfolk 

Rev. Geo. Lillic Wodehouse Franqueir, 
Bacton V. Norfolk. 

Rey. T. Gronow, Kilybebil R. Glamorgaa- 
shire. 

Rev. J. L. Hamilton, Ellesborough R. 
Bucks. 

Rev. J. B. Jameson, Heywood Perp. Cur 
Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Maydwell, Boothby Pagnel) I 
co. Linc. 

Rev. Robert Meshan, Ripple R. Kent. 

Rev. Robert Moore, Winbourne St. Giles 
R. Dorsetshire. 

Rey. Geo. Smalley, Debenham V. Suffolk. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. I, Ballard, LL. B. to hold the Recto- 
ry of Woodeaton, with the Perpetual Curacy 
of Croperdy, co. Oxford. 

Rey. J. Fule, A. M. Rector of Holt, Wor- 
cestershire, to hold the Rectory of Strawle) 

The Rev. John Fenton to hold the Vi- 
carage of Penrith with the V. of Topen- 
how, Cumberland. 


——— : 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—C.C.; J.E.K.; G. W.; Oxom; S.B.; 
C.E.; and Ay Episcopatian, are under consideration, 
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